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ABSTRACT 

This study utilizes data analysis and field research, 
including three community conferences of Samoan leaders, service 
providers, and policymakers, to examine the size and nature of the 
Samoan communities in the United States, the economic structure of 
the migrant communities (including job training and experience, 
educational achievement, and English language skills), and the 
utilization of employment services. It finds that: (1) between 10% 
and 17% of Samoans may not have been counted in the 1980 census; (2) 
Samoans have higher rates of poverty and lower per capita incomes 
than average for the United States; (3) existing services do not and 
will not meet Samoan needs; and (4) Samoan youth's difficulties in 
school and the labo market have severe economic implications. The 
study recommends policy and programmatic solutions. Policy 
recommendations are for statutory recognition at the Federal level, 
and set-asides under the Job Training Partnership Act. The 
programmatic recommendations are: (1) census undercounting should be 
avoided in the future by Samoan participation in census planning; (2) 
Samoan cultural information and bilingual staff should be used more 
widely in providing training and services, and the specific needs of 
Samoans should be considered in planning services and modelling 
delivery; (3) linkages between schools and community should be 
strengthened and in-service training on Samoan culture and parent 
training should be provided; and (4) closer ties should be developed 
between schools and work settings; career awareness should be 
stressed in schools and training programs; and schools and training 
programs should take into account the needs of employers in the local 
labor markets that Samoan youth will enter. Appendixes provide: (1) a 
profile of fieldwork contacts and community conference participants, 
and (2) four tables showing range of population projections for 
Samoans living in the United States and the underlying assiimptions. A 
4-page bibliography concludes the document. (Author/CG) 
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rUMMARY 



TITLE: Study of Uneniployment, Poverty, and Training Needs of American Samoans 

PROJECT SUMMARY: A data analysis and field research study conmissioned by the 
United States Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration and 
conducted by the Literacy and Language Program, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, from July 1983 to July 1984. Contract budget: $207,892. 

BACKGROUND: Many migrating Samoans experience severe problems in adjusting to 
life in Hawaii and the U.S. mainland. Problems suggested In previous studies 
included: high levels, of: young and economically dependent persons in the 
population; high levels of unemployment; low levels of achievement in areas 
of education, occupation, and income; a history of recent migration for most 
residents, resulting in a high proportion of unsettled migrants; low levels 
of preparation for successful entry into mainstrean American society; restric- 
ted utilization of education and employment opportunities; and impoverished 
access to social service programs due to lack of English proficiency. 

METHODOLOGY: The study made use of existing statistical and documentary mate- 
rials and undertook further analysis of available data, as well as assembling 
local data not previously isolated for Samoans. To complement these resources 
study staff conducted extensive fieldwork in the four regions of primary 
Samoan residence, metropolitan Honoluli:, Los Angeles-Lor.g Beach, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, and Seattle-Tacoma. In each of these sites Samoan leaders, 
families, youth, and organizational representatives were Interviewed. Parallel 
interviews were conducted with the staff of agencies delivering eduational, 
employment, training, and human services to Samoans. Staff investigated three 
major issues: 

0 The size and nature of the Samoan communities in the United States 
0 The economic structure of the migrant communities, including job exper- 
ience and job training, job search skills, educational achievement 
and skills in English 
0 The utilization of employment services, including systems of infonnation 
dissemination, systems of social and economic support, and family 
organization. 

Findings from analysis of statistics, from interviews with Samoan community 
members, alil the perspectives and materials supplied by service personnel, and 
findings of four ;sch61arly papers commissioned for the study were analyzed to 
prepare the tentative results of the research. The proposed findings and 
53 recommendations were reviewed by the study Advisory Board and subjected to 
o discussion at Community Conferences of Samoan leaders, service providers, and 
3 policy makers in the three largest site coranunlties. 

>. FINDINGS: Infonnation from all these sources converged on four major 
< findings: 

J[ 0 There is widespread concern among Samoan conmunltles that the 1980 U.S. 

8 Census missed a large percentage of the Samoan population. Evalua- 
tion of Census data suggests that 10 to 17 percent of the popula- 
jr tion may not have been enumerated. 

iS 0 According to many socioeconomic indicators Samoans living in the United 
"0 States are experiencing severe problems. They have higher rates of 

poverty and lower per capita incomes than other population groups. 
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0 The existing array of services Is not adequate to meet the current 
and anticipated future needs of Samoans In the United States. 

0 Samoan youth are experiencing particular difficulties in school and In 
accessing the job narket. This problem Is especially serious be- 
cause of Its long-term Implications for the economic and educa- 
tional status of the conminlty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: The study made both policy and prograninatic recommendations. 
Policy recomroendaflons are: 

0 To assure a sustained, long-term programmatic focus on the American 

Samoans living In the United States, statutory recognition of their 
special history and needs Is required at the federal level. 
0 JTPA set-asides for American Samoans are needed both for existing prog- 
rams and to encourage the development of Samoan-speclfic programs 
as well. 

Progranmatlc recommendations are: 

0 Any programmatic decisions based on the .1980 U.S. Census count should 
take Into account the finding of this study that there is evidence 
of a substantial undercount of Samoans. The Samoan conminity should 
be Involved in the planning of future Censuses. 

0 Programs should draw mare effectively on Samoan culture and use Samoan 
staff more widely in providing training and services for American 
Samoans, both in programs serving the general population that have 
Samoans among their potential clients, and in prograiris that primarily 
serve Samoans. The specific needs of local Samoan communities should 
be considered in planning services and in choosing a model for service 
delivery. 

0 Educational policy makers must work to strengthen linkages between 

American schools and training programs and Samoan connunltles. Mo- 
del parent programs should be developed that foster better understan- 
ding c^mong Samoan parents of thu* expectations of American educational 
institutions. In-service training focusing on Samoan sociology and 
culture should be made available to staff in school districts and 
programs in which Samoan youth are enrolled. 

0 Closer ties between education and work settings need to be fostered for 
Samoan youth in the United States. Exemplary programs should be de- 
veloped which link development of career awareness and vocational 
training in secondary schools. The labor needs of local employers 
should be considered in programs fostering skills development and 
job awareness among Samoan youth. 
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This Iteport reprtoants a year-long affort by staff of tht Korthvest 
Regional Educational Laboratory; field staff in the Sanoan comunities in 
Honolulu r Los Angeles, S^n Francisco, and Seattle; and an Advisory Board which 
has contributed significantly froa the initial planning period through review 
of the final docuMnt« 

%e Advisory Board for the Study of Onogploviaent; Poverty, and Training 
Needs of American Saaoans functioned actively and cooperatively to help shape 
the priorities for research and to assist project staff in develc^ing contacts 
and strategies for the f ieldwork in the four site cooaiunities. The Advisory 
Board net twice during the course of the project and generously sade 
themselves available for additional consultation throughout the year« They 
took a leading role in locating interviewees, Cosnunity Conference 
participemts, and field site staff in their own coisaunities and played a 
prominent leadership and facilitative role in the conferences* Members of the 
Advisory Board were: 



The Study staff was headed by Stephen Reder, Project Director, and Loia 
M. Piaui, Assistant Project Director. William Hadl^w^y and Mary Cohn served as 
primary field and research staff for the project. Stephen Reder was 
responsible for planning and aumagement of the project, staff supervision, and 
liaison with the Department of Labor and the Advisory Board. Be worked to 
interpret the findings and to formulate the conclusions and recooDQendations 
contained in this Report. 

Loia Fiaui served as director of the fieldwork in all four Study sites, 
taking a strong leadership role in work with Samoan coeamunity members and 
cossQunity organisations. Be conducted individual and group interviews and 
coordinated on-site staff efforts. His interpretation and facilitation skills 
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contributod ianMasurably to th* •uec*ss of the ei«ld«ork and thm Comfnity 
Con£«ranc«a. Hia analytit of tha Saaoan slttwitlon in th» Unittd SUtas is 
strongly saflactad in this fiapoct. 

Hary Cohn and wiUiaa Badlay diractad and conducted tha ffiaidwork with 
Loia Piaui in tha Saattle-tacowi and Bonolulu and tha Los Angales-Long Beach 
and San Francisco Bay Araa sites, respectively, mesa staff conducted on-site 
interviews; collected and analysed data froaa a variety of sources (publirhadr 
unpublished, and coe^iled specif icaUy for the Study) » hired and supervised 
the field site staff; and, together with the Director and Assistant Director, 
foraulated the results of the research. In addition, williaa aadley worke<3 
froai the inception of the Study to develop the field research plan, foraulate 
the specific goals for each site visit, and perfora various critical 
adainistrative and contact work. These two staff researchers also served as 
lead writers for this Report. 

The Study staff was augaented with Saaoan field staff in each of the four 
site locales. These bilingual fieldworkers undertook interviews, data 
collection, and sumation and analysis of the inforaatlon gathered in their 
own coMunities. 'J?hey gave generously of their tiae, bringing strong personal 
networks and local insight to the project. Serving as field staff werex 

Tiaena Brown, Honolulu Rev. Baau S. Petaia, Seattle 



Tbia Study relied on, and could not have been coK4>leted without, the 
generous cooperation of Saaoan faailies, individuals, and organisations and 
social, educational, training, eaployaent and other huaan service providers in 
each of the four site metropolitan areas. Project staff were received with 
cpeness and interest in each coBaaunity studied. Their willingness to 
participate la a aeasure of their coaaitaent to laproving the quality of 
Saaoan life in the United Statea. The project wishes to extend aincere thanks 
to the aany individuala— coaaunity and church leaders, faaliy aeabera, youth, 
and profeasionals—who gave of their tine and their thoughtful consideration 
to the Study. The findings and recoanendations reported here owe auch to 
their insight. 



Chief ruiavailili H. Fanene, 
San Francisco 

Saauel Nalepeai-Tofaeono, 
San Francisco 

Jack Nason, Los Angeles 
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Fa'auaa Seui, Honolulu 
S. Justine Suafai, San Francisco 
Feresika S. Bird Taualo, Seattle 
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Th« Study coMiaeioned four p^rs {Hirtaining to thm education and 
training naada of Samana in tha Onitad Stataa. Thasa papara ara availabla^ 
aaparata frco thia Raport# through tha National Tachnical Information Systaa* 
Coniasionad authors irara: Gaoffray R* Bayaa and Michaal J. Lavin, who 
preparad tvo papars: "A Statistical Profila of Saaoana in tha United 8tatat*« 
darivad frcs 1980 0* S* Canaua daU and ralatad natarialSr and *Bow Many 
Saaoans? An Evaluation of tha 1980 Cansus Count of SaMoana in the United 
States' r an analysis of population counts frca a variety of sources? Robert W« 
Franco, yho reported on 'Modern Seooan Mobility and Urban Adaptation"; and 
Bradd Shore and Martha Piatt r who addressed 'Ccisaunicative Barriers to 
Saaoans' Training and fi^plpyment in the U* S«' 

Additionally r governmental mi service agencies and organisations in all 
of the site comunities and individual scbolarB gave generously of their tise 
to further the research of this Study* Many of the data appearing here were 
■ade available by individuals within these organisations; so«e aaterials were 
coei^iled especially to aeet our requests* Craig Janes and Douglas Roblin 
provided access to their research in progress* This assistance is 
particularly gratefully acknowledged. 

The preparation of Study docunents benefited froa the careful attention of 
still other staff* Susie Barflold and Lynne ThcMison provided the support work 
that Bade coordination and production possible* Barbara Wedlake provided 
invaluable assistance in the literature review* This report was edited by 
Nancy Paires Conklin^ with the assistance of Karen Reed Green and Janise 
Bur tig* 

United States Department of Labor Biqployment and Training Administration 
staff who monitored the progress of this Study and facilitated the work 
i^enever possible were Delores Battle, George Koch, Ron Jones, and Beverly 
Baohemin* The assistance of the U* S* Bureau of the Census is also gratefully 
acknowledged* 

To all these individuals and agencies, we give our heart-felt thanks* 
Despite all this assistance, errors may still remain; the project staff 
ass'imes full responsibility* We genuinely hope that our efforts will come to 
benefit the Samoan people* 
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INTRODOCTION 



In July 1983 the United States Departsent of Labor r Bapioyaent and 
Training Division, contracted with Nortt^veet Regional Educational Laboratory 
to conduct a project, the Study of Pnegplovaentt Poverty and Training Heeda of 
American Saaoans ^ This report presents ;±e findings and reconoaendations of 
the Study* 



Congressional Mandate 
During conference cocasaittee consideration of the Job Training 
Partnership Act, the United States Congress expressed concern about the unique 
and special problems facing Aroriczm Sasoans migrating to the United States 
(Pub« 6, 9'i-300# 1982}. Many migrating families appeared to be experiencing 
difficulties in adjusting to life in the United States. Congress expressed 
particular concern with poverty, educational attainment, employment status, 
and English language ability among American Samoans* 

During these deliberations. Congress stated that it has: 

« I. « a special responsibility for the Samoan people that grows 
out of the treaties of . friendship and commerce negotiated in the 
last century and the trust relet |^ship created when the islands 
were ceded to the United States in the early 1900 *s« (H«R. 
97-889, 1982x109-110) 

Congress also found it required more information about American Samoans in the 
United States, *In order that Congress can be better informed on how best to 
meet the es^lpyment and training needs of the Sascan people. . . 
Therefore, Congress called for a report that "details the dimensions of 
unemployment and poverty among American Samoans and recoaoQends specific 
actions that can be taken to carry out our historic responsibilities to these 
people." (H.R. 97-889,1982:109-110) 
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Purpose 



Th« purpose of tha Study of OneaployMntr Poverty and 7rainin9 K^da of 
AjMrican Sa»oans is to document thm social and tconosdc status of Sasmms 
rasiding in the Unittd States and to raconsnd steps that can be taken to 
iflpro^e conditions for AjMrican Saaoans in the United States* Zt provides 
basic inforskucinn pertinent to the questions of Saaoan ai9rant3* uneoplpymnt 
and poverty and their utilization of eaploysent and social services* The 
Study pays particular attention to needs for vocational training, eaployaent 
services and other social services* 

Several key issues have been raised about the social and econosic status 
of Aioerican Saaoans residing in the United States* Saaoans who have aigrated 
to the United States a^^ar to experience severe difficulties in adjusting to 
lif^ in Hawaii and the a&inland* The relative youth of the Saiooan pqpulation 
as well as the high proportion of econt^aically dependent persons contribute to 
this concern* Saaoans seea to encounter difficulty in accessing local labor 
aarkets — unesployaent is high and incoaeB are low* The Study investigates 
these questions* 

Concern about the poor access of American Sanoans to existing services, 
including eaployaent, educational, and social services, has been widely 
expressed* Insufficient access to these services aay hinder the attainaent of 
economic self-sufficiency by Saooan faailies in the United states* Therefore 
the Study investigates service utilisation patterns and Identifies barriers to 
ai^ropriate utilization of services* Further, the Sttdy atteapts to 
characterise the long-range needs of Aaerican Saaooans* Since a high 
proportion of Saaoans in the United States are young people, investigation of 
the appropriateness of existing services for Saaoan youth is given separate 
attention* 

Resources and services are often allocated on the basis of U*S* Census 
data; therefore Census counts are of great interest to the Saaoan 
comunities* The 1980 U* S* Census enuaerated Saaoans as a separate group for 
the first tine* Prior to the 1980 Census, only local population estlaates 
were available* Many of these local estiaatet vary widely froa the 1980 
Census count for Saaoans* Local Saaoan cocminities have questioned the 
validity of 1980 Census figures, claiaing a significant nuaber of Saaoans were 
not enuaerated* Calls for a validation of Census figures have been widely 
heard* 
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Thuop the Study addrtSMd four significant issuoa concerning Suoans 
living in the United States* 

o Eow are SaMoana in the United SUtec faring socially and 
economically? 

o Does the existing array of services effectively eeet the current 
needs of SanMn nigrants? 

o Does the existing array of services leeet the anticipated future 
needs of Sawon comunities in the United States? 

o How do population projections based on standard deaoy/^aphic 

techniques and other deaographic data about Sanoans compare with 
the 1980 U. S. Census counts of Sasoans in the United States? 



Methodolocyy 

Study activities placed an emphasis on docu»enting the extent of poverty 
and uneaployaent aaong Saaoans and their needs for job training r esplpy»ent 
training, and other related social services. Methodology was designed to 
collect a wide spectrun of c^inion within Bwijor Soiaoan comunities in the 
United States as well as a broad range of documentary inforsation. 

Approximately 86 percent of Sainoans in the United States reside in the 
three states of Calif orniar Hawaii r and Washington. No other state contains 
aore than two percent of the total Sasoan population in the United States. 
Consequently, Study activities were focused on Saaoans living in areas of 
their greater « concentration in each of these three states. Various research 
activities throughout the project focused on obtaining information about 
Sanoans in Honolulu, Seattle-Tacoma, the San Francisco Bay area, and in 
SoulJiern California, especially the Los Angeles-^Long Beach area. 

Three different bodies of information have been gathered and synthesised 
for this Study. The first set of information consists of existing secondary 
datat data bases, local studies, scholarly research, and other information 
about specific Samoan cocminities in the United States. Second, the Report 
draws on four original scholarly papers commissioned for the Study. A third 
set of data consists of qualitative and quantitative information collected by 
the Study on-site in the states of Hawaii, California, and Washington. In all 
its phases, the Study sought out both information which was specific to a 
particular locale and information applicable to all Samoans residing in the 
United States. 
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Stttdy Tagk OutllM 

Projtct tasks connencttd in August 1983 and have taktn nsarly ona ytar to 
coapl6tt« Xhs follOQiing ouUina britfly dtacribss thd aix aajor activitits 
undar taktn for th% Study o£ Onasiploy»snt^ Povarty and Training Htads of 
AMrican Saaoans* 

1. Devalop an Advisory Board 

1.1 Sslact Advisory Board oaabars froQ California, Hawaii, 
Haahington, and AsMrican Sanoa to provids a broad rsprasentation 
of Sa»oin and servica provider par^pectives on the probltas 
faced by Aaerican Saaoans residing in the United States* 

2. Analyse secondary data 

2*1 Conduct a broad review and synthesis of the literature relevant 
to the Study issues. 

2.2 Identify pertinent data about Aaerican Saaoans, assess the 
quality of the data, and incorporate these data in subsequent 
analyses. 

2.3 Identify gaps in existing inforsation. 

3. CcnamisBion scholarly papers 

3.1 Comission four scholarly papers on selected topics jieievant to 
Study goals. Select topics to help fill existing gaps in 
inforaatior . The four papers selected are: 

o How Many Sanoans? An Evaluation of the 1980 Census Count 
of Sanoans in the United States (Hayes & Levin, 1983a) • 

o A Statistical Profile of Sanoans in the United States: 
Oenograpby, Social, and Bconooic Characteristics (Hayes a 
Levin, 1983b). 

o Modern Sanoan Mobility and Urban Adaptation (Franco, 1984) . 

o Comunicative Barriers to Saaok^u* Training and S^)loyMnt 
in the United States (Shore a Piatt, 1984) . 



4. Conduct additional on-site research 

4.1 Based on the literature, database searcH and suggestions fros 
the Advisory Board, identify additional research needs and 
appropriate »ethodology for gathering the require/1 information. 
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4*2 Baatd on romilts of 4.1, ccmduct opttii^nded ptrftonal 

discu9sicnir inSoraal null group aM tings, and oth«r Mltcted 
tctivitios to gath«r n«#ded infonuition about local conditions 
and nt«ds. ¥haaa activitias took placa in four localaat 
Bonolulur tha San Francisco Bay araa, Saattla-Tacosm, and tha 
Los Angales*-Long Baach araa. Pialdi#oric was conductad January 
through Harcb 1984. 

4«3 Collect othor naadad docusMmtary inforsation fron agancy 
raportSr sarvica racords, and othar partinant sources. 

5. COTvene local confarances 

5.1 Plan and conduct thraa CcoBBmnity Confarancas in locations with 
large pqpulaticos of 8aa»ansi Bonolulu; the San Francisco Bay 
area; and the Los Angelas-Lwig Baach area, with representation 
free San Diego and Orange Counties. Discuss conclusions of 
coaoiissioned papers and other research findings at thase 
Conferences to elicit opinions about actions that could be taken 
to carry out the United States* responsibilities to American 
Sassoans. 

6. Write Final Report 

6.1 Prepare a Final Report susmarizing the findings obtained frosa 
the various Study activities. The Final Report incorporates 
findings frcA the literature review, analysis of existing data 
sets, on*-8ite research conducted in the four locales, the four 
cosmissioned papers, and discussions at the three local 
conferences. 



Role of the Advisory Board 

The iirst task of Study staff was to assenble a representative board of 
Sasoan advisors to serve as a guiding body for the project. Leaders of Saiaoan 
comunities in the site coacunities in California, Hawaii, and Nasbingtoni 
item Aserican Saaoa; and others in positions key to the project were 
selected. The Advisory Board net twice as a group: in August 1983, to set 
tha research priorities and to confer on proposed su^thodology , and in J^ril 
1984, to review the findings and recosBaendations and to plan the three 
Cooaunity Conferences. The Advisory Board requested and undertook 
responsibility for inforaing their CMocunities about the project. They 
suggested interviewees and field staff and assisted in liaison between Study 
staff and their ccaotunities. 

At least four Advisory Board aembers were present at each of the Costaunity 
Conferences, where they took a leading role in forwarding discussion; in 
Hawaii the Board also recomaended and conducted an open community aeeting in 
conjunction with the invited Conference. 
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TbQ Advisory Board prtvi^^ all SfcueSy rtports and coaoant^ on a 
Q)«cially distributod varsion of tha draft of this Final Baport. Kasbars of 
the Adtrisory Board ara listad in tha Prafaca* 

Fialdwrk 

Tha povarty, unnployieent and training naads that ara the focus of this 
Study ara largely undocusantad. This Study therefore augsentad published and 
unpublished data and infomation on Saaoans in the United States with 
axtensive interviews and asseably of local data about the population. Each of 
the four priaary areas of Sasoan concentration ware studied, with RWREL staff 
coanpleaented by field staff hired froa the target cooaunitles. Fieldwork took 
place in the aonths of February and March in aonolulur the San Francisco Bay 
area# the Los Angeles area, and Seattle«-Tacoaa« In each location 8ax»an 
comunity representatives and providers of educationalr eiQ>loyaent, training r 
and huaan services %7ere interviewed. Details of the nuaber and types of 
interviewees are given in Acpendix h. 

Study staff aet with Sanoan Individuals, faailiesr and groups. In the 
four sites 73 faailles were interviewed, with no .less than 17 faailles per 
site* Matai t ainisters, heads of Saaoan coaaunity^based organizations, and 
other leaders wer^ interviewed, as well as Saaoan bilinguals on service 
provider staffs. A total of 167 individual interviews were held with 
coisBunity aeabers. Additionally, 63 group aeetings were held, at which youth, 
church aeabers, wocaen, seniors, and other specied interest groups discussed 
l^heir needs and their perspectives on service provision and ways to iaprove 
it* Seventeen aeetings were held with youth alone* 

Study staff also solicited the point of view of service providers* A 
total of 79 service providers were individually interviewed at the four 
sites* These included 15 persons in huaan services, four in justice services, 
22 educators, and 25 eaplcyyaent and training professionals* Additionally, ten 
staff of Saaoan cooaunity^based organizations providing services were 
interviewed* Staff of three aeabers of Congress representing highly ijQ>acted 
areas also aet with Study researchers* Of the 79 service providers 
interviewed, 31 were theaselves Saaoani four aeetings of bilingual service 
providers were also conducted* 
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f«bout 15 ptrcont of thm service provider p«rtonn«l int#rvi«vtd b«ld policy 
Kfliking positione. Thmn% Jlncliid«d a cowunity college d«an, pLincipmls of high 
schools with Isrgd Saaoan snrollMntSr a city dlkrsctor of bilingual-'bicttltural 
education, thres aiiqsloyMnt and training sdrvice directors # a Private Industry 
Council planning coordinator # and a vslfars supervisor. 

Proai these interviews and discussion£ and satecials and data supplied by 
agencies with wbo« researchers »etr the Study staff has developed an analysis 
of the needs of the Saaoan coet&unities and the present and prospective 
abilities of service providers to aeet these needs. The discussions of 
Findings 2 and 3, below, derive in significant part from this research. 

Ccamunity Conferences 

As mandated by the Department of Labor^ the Study conducted Coamunity 
Conferences in the three sites of largest Saaoan concentration! Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. At each Conference tentative findings and 
recosEB^ndations of the Study were presented ^nd discussed. Invitees included 
Samoans working in agencies serving the crasaunity; Saiaoan leaders, including 
aatai and ministers; and policy makers and gcvernaent officials interested in 
the issues. The participants in these Conferences are profiled in Appendix A. 

Roughly half of the 108 Coc^munity Conference participants were Saitoans. 
The Saaoan cosmunities were represented by 47 leaders, patai , ministers, and 
presidents and directors of coisiiunity^based organize t ions c Forty^nine service 
providers attended, including ten in human services, two in justice, nine 
educators, six in employment 2md training, and three public officials or 
staff. Policy makers among this group included a city school board member, a 
city council member, three high school principals, a director of 
bilingual-bicultural education, administrative and director al staff from four 
<»ployment and training and one state labor and industrial relations 
department, the president of a Private Industry Council, and three heads of 
conmunity service delivery agencies. 
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8tgi>ctur# of thm Report 



Th« subsequent chapters o£ this Report coMider the findings of the Study 
SAd their i^)lications for policy and pcogran developsttnt. In Chapter II the 
cultural and historical background of 8ajK>ans is briefly outlined r tracing the 
origins and the i^;>act of United States* involveaent in Aaerican Saaoa and the 
subsequent aigration of Sanoans to Hawaii and the mainland states. More 
extensive reviews of the cultural and historical factors can be found in the 
Study's previous reports to the Department *of Labor, in the coMiissioned 
papers, and in the cited literature^ 

Chapter III reports the principal findings of the Study, based on review 
of existinfi literature, seccmdary data, govermaent docuaeents^ ccuissioned 
papers and other reports as well as the Study's own on-site research of the 
four coeeaunities selected for further investigation. This chapter constitutes 
the sajor portion of this Report. 

Chapters IV and V draw together the findings of the pn^eding research to 
suggest recoBsendations for policy and prograii, respectively. Chapter IV 
addresses the specific policy questions of status recognition for Aaerican 
Saiaoat^s and set-^^asides in the Job Training Partnership Act. Chapter V makes 
prograsnaatic recosnendations for existing enplpyment, training, and related 
services in view of the needs of the American Samoan population identified in 
the Stisdy. 

The Report concludes with a bibliography and appendices offering 
additional methodological and statistical information^ 
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CULTOBAL AND BISTORXCAL BACXGRCtniD 

Traditional Sanoan Culture 

Sociopolitical Organigation 

The seven islands of American Samoa, cosprlaing a total o£ 76.2 square 
siles, straddle latitude 14*^ South in the Paclf.fc Ocean* They lie 
approxinately 600 oiiles southeast of Fiji and 2,420 ailes south of Hawaii « 
Tho sain island of Tutuila and the Hano'a group lying 60 niles to the east are 
the easternnost island »ead>ers of a larger archipelago which includes the 
islands of Upolu and Savaii, today recognised as the Independent State of 
Western Samoa. 

The traditional settlercnt pattern in Saaoa is distinctively coastal in 
nature (Hatters, 1958a) , with discrete villages situated on genUe beach 
slopes at the heads of inlets. These villages are acknowledged as the »ost 
integrated units of sociopolitical structure in Saaoan society; each village 
is a functionally autonosous unit of governaent (Keesing, 19343l8i Cool, 
1958i71j Davidson, 1967jl6j Smith, 1975:1) and the highest effective political 
unit with authorised means of enforcing group regulations. 

Thcr >aiqa or extended family . The basic social units within the village 
are the various 'aiga or extended families and through these units all basic 
necessities of life are provided: food, shelter, and participation in major 
sociocereaonlal events (Weston, 1972) . The *aiqa are corporate descent 
groups, with flexible membership rules that have permitted members to t^ace 
descent through either female or male lines. The Uiga consists of various 
degrees of memberships active members who reside on Uiga land and fulfill 
the required econoaic demands; less involved members who are geographically 
dispersed, yet still keep their kinship Mes active through economic 
assistance; and potential members who have neither residence nor contributory 
means of validating membership, yet lAo can prove kin relationship. The 
entire kinship system is noted for its structural flexibility and fluid 
membership. Ccs^sition may number over 1,000. 
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7h% ia corporate in nature and axarcitM control over 'aiga prop%tty 

conaisting of land, bouM aitaa, caraaonial goods, and cbiafly titles. Thase 
'•iqa titles are installed by the whole descent group opcsn a suitable 
candidate knoim as a aatai (chief) • All titles within an 'aiga are ranked, 
and the senior title holder wields considerable authority over the entire 
'aiqa nrabersbips he/she controls and adsinisters the allocation of all land, 
house sites, and gardening plots# and retains the right of eviction. Be/she 
is alt\o vested with the authority to raise manpower generated fro« within the 
laiqa ranks. Ml young, untitled men in the 'aiqa are obliged to render labor 
service to thtit jiatai, thereby forming the backbone of the Saaoan workforce. 

The fo>K> or council .^ Although th^ 'aiga administers its own internal 
affairs, a village level organisation known as the fono or council crosscuts 
kinship groups and uore prqperly addresses the organisational needs of the 
entire village. The fono is composed of all the matai in the village. The 
■atai are acknowledged within the meetings according to their relative rank 
through the ordered recitation of titles at each meeting by the senior talking 
chief. The fono is a central orgamixational structure in the traditional 
Sanoan village. 

A major feature of the ' aiga-fono-^tai organisation is its tendency 
toward pronounced coit^tetivism. The ' aiga itself is a segmentary descent 
group with each subsection headed by a matai of varying rank* Bad) family 
matai has an obligation to represent hisAer family at tbe fono and ensure 
that the needs of ^tt ) ' giiga are met. These subunits genera^y cohere 
politically from least to most inclusive in a straightforward fashion; the 
ultimate authority for the family group resides with the i3e!iior matai . 
Political alliances at the village level or above, hc^^:^ are not so clear 
cut. Alliances established between kin groups or vii:^.ages &re dynamic 
processes, traditionally transitory and fragile. Bach j^tai in theso 
extra-kin arenas is anxious to utilise his/her various 'aiga conii^tlons in 
order to enhance the status of tbe 'aiga and perhaps increase the rank of the 
title. 

Econocaic System 

Within each traditional village the major land-owning units were the 
'aiga , each one of which controlled several parcels of dispersed land. 
Through this system the various kin groups bad relatively equal access to all 
types of food crops and were, therefore, self^-sufficient food producing 
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units. Th« a&nager ot all food prodttcing and r«distributiiig activitiea wm 
^ ■^tai foe Mch 2«jftily group. Ba/dh« also dirsctsd all cerMonial 
axchangas which ara an approprlata and iaportant part o£ social avants l^.g., 
births, aarrligasf fimarals^ installation of chiafSf carasonial intar-village 
visits). Tho aconosy of traditional Samoa vas basad on agricultural 
subsistanca through a aodifiad Tarsion of sviddan cultivation (Wattarsr 
19Sttbi340-343) « Without davclopad tachnology for storing surpluses^ axtra 
food supplias vara eithar consuMd or distributad isMdiataly through village 
and faaily axchanga natvorks. Continual distribution and axchange of 
resources i&arked the traditior^l non--cash aconoiQr* 

The Church 

The church holds a central point in Saaoan life and wields enontbous 
influence in both dally and national affairs. The first Christian church in 
Saaoa gras established by the Sdngan Ifesleyan Missionaries in 1828^ and 
conversion to Christianity was accoaplished rapidly (Gilson^ 1969i Pitt^ 1970; 
Pitt & KcPherson, 1974) . Foreign Missionaries were not able to provide 
services at all levels desanded by villages and the practice of training 
Sanoan pastors to establish and serve village churches soon began. Today # 
several churches are represented in each village in Saaoa and the pastors 
occupy a central position of respect within the coanunity. 

In the past, it was the organization of churches and pastors that assumed 
the responsibility for education within the villages. The network of 
church**run schools and the enthusiasm of the Sasoans for education was so 
effective that, in 1900, the first American administrator of American Samoa 
was astonished to learn that the level of Samoan literacy was higher than the 
level of (English) literacy in the mainland United States (Capt. Tilly, in 
Nedlake, 1983). 



Historical Developments in the D.S. Administration of Aiaerican Samoa 

1872-1984 




The responsibilities of the United States in Samoa extend back over a 
century. The United States obtained permission to build a naval station in 
Pago Pago Harbor in 1872; accepted a treaty of friendship and commerce in 
18781 and joined with Britain and Germany in exercising rights over Sasnoa in 
1889. Upon signing the Berlin Treaty in 1899, the Unitec'l States assumed 
control of the Samoan islands east of 171^ West longitude, leaving the 
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islands vtst of tbst Xlns undsr fcbs control of a &«raan prottctorats. Ths 
Aaerican islands vsrf5 placad under tha diraction of tha Oapartaent of tha Kavy 
for usa as a rcfualing station. 

Batvaan 1900 and 1904 r tha Sawan »aUi cadad six islands to tha Aaarican 
authority, but tha United SUtas Congress did not officially recognise these 
cessions until February 20, 1929« At this tiM, American Sanoa finally becaaa 
^ sni<s»rpo?ated territory of the Onited States and Aaerican Sasoans vere 
given status as U.S. nationals. The years between 1929 and 1948 vere Mrked 
by general Aaerlcem indifference and lack of specific adsinistrative goals and 
policy, and led to the emergence in the 1920s of a native political aovenent 
known as the ltau # The aatai leading this organisation deinanded recognition 
frctt the Aaerican governaent for Aaerican Saaoans, and indicated that the 
aeabers of the aoveaont wanted full Aaerican citizenship rights and the 
replaceaent of the Naval adainistration by a civilian fora of govevnanve 
(Wedla&ke, 1983) • Congressional interest in Aaerican Saaoa lagg^ as the 
depression that began in 1929 shifted the focus of Aaerican concern aore 
exclusively to internal probl^id. Between 1930 and 1936 a nuaber of proposed 
organic acts died in Congress and ISaval rule continued relatively unchanged 
(Leibowits, 1980) • During Hbrld War II Aaerican S^naoa was the site of a large 
naval base and a bastion against Japanese forces occupying other Pacific 
islands* 

Following the War, AaericM Saaoans initiated two separate efforts to 
acquire Aaerican citizenship. These, like previous efforts^ failed. In 1948 
the Code of Aaerican Saaoa was aronded to provide for a bicaaeral legislature 
with advisory capacities, indicating a considerable concession toward the 
broadening of Saaoan political responsibilities. In May 1949 President 
Truaan, by executive order, transferred Aaer.^.<;*;n Saaoa frca the Oepartaent of 
U! the Navy to the Departaent of the interior (Cipyner, 1974x69) • 

In 1953 considerable reorganisation took place in the Aaerican Saaoa 
legislature and judiciary, and secret balloting was iapleaented for the first 
tiae in Saaoan politics* Work begun on a territorial constitution in 1953 was 
cocpleted in 1960 and the new constitution becaae effective October 17, 1960 « 
The legislature assuaed increased power over its previous advisory role. A 
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furtiiM rtorganiMtion of th« legislature was affected through a 1966 revision 
of the conatitutiooal charter r increasing the representation of all 
c^istituent districts. In addition, the veto poirer of the AMrican Governor 
was reduced and the authority of legislature to appropriate funds wb e3spanded« 

During the 1970s efforts to convert the positions of Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor to elective offices dcainated AMrican Saaoa politics. 
Three tiaes the Aaierican Sanoan pe^le rejected these proposals in popular 
vote. However in August 1976 a fourth referendua on this question was 
successful. Peter Tali Colesan becaae the first popularly elected Governor of 
American 8a»oa on Uo7ealtmt 22, 1977. 

AMrican Saaoa is a territorial possession of the United States under the 
jurisdiction of the DepartMnt of the Interior. AMrican Sasoans are 
nationals of the U.S. and have right of free entry to the U.S. They are not 
U.S. citisens, but My beccM so after Meting special residency requireronts 
in the U.S. as established by law and Meting other standard citisenship 
roquireMnts. 

Historical Responsibility of United States for American Saaoans 

The 1929 Senate joint resolution vesting all power over Saiaoa in the 
President of the United States still reMins in force today. (U. S. Congress^ 
Senate Joint Resolution 110# 70th Congress, 2nd Sess., 45 Stat. 1253, 192'^.) 
United States historical responsibility toward Sanioa was ea^basisod froa the 
outset of SaManHj.s. relations and continues unchanged to the present. The 
United States accepted a trust relationship to protect AMrican Saaoan 
interests. Such a relationship has existed since the United States assuMd 
sovereignty over Sasoan lands and, in the process, linited Saaoan authority 
over such lands. A long line of historical precedents indicates the U.S. 
GovernMnt's coMitMnt to Mintaining its trust responsibilities to AMrican 
Sasoans. Both custce and statute document the unique relationship the United 
States has accepted in carrying out its historical responsibility toward 
AMrican Sasoans. 
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Acculturatlv Changts in AMrictn Samoa < 1S00'>194S 



The iaianda of Asarican Sanoa ara diatinguiahad by aavaral faaturas that 
aarioualy liaitad fchair aconoaiic davalopoant aftar 1900* Tha ialanda ara 

axcaptionally rugged, tilth precipitous alopas that ara not aaaily cultivated* 
One eatiaate auggeata that only 15 percent of tha land area can be considered 
auitable for subaiatence agriculture (Weatr 19$ltl24)« The ialanda ara alao 
OMll, particularly in contrast with thoae of Western 8aM>a« This further 
constrains economic developMnt and population growth* 

Snorsoua population groirth and socioeconoadc change were effected by the 
establishaent of the Naval station at Pago Pago« In 1900, the firat U.S. 
Census of American Samoa enumerated 3,923 persons on Tutuila and 1,756 peraons 
on the HanuU group* The population expanded to 8#058 in 1920 (Evans, 
1922143)* By 1930 the peculation waa 10,055 (U*S* Bureau of Census, 1932) and 
by 1950 it was nearly 19,000 (Lewthvaite, at al*, 1973)* Sustained population 
groiirth in American Samoa, attributable to ii^roved health care, could not be 
supported by the limited land suitable for aubsistance agriculture* This 
Increasing scarcity of land was intensified by internal migration patterns* . 
The pull of Pago Pago as an administrative, educatimal, medical, and 
e^loyment center resulted in a disproportionate population growth in the 
region of the capital, further iggravating the paucity of auitable 
agricultural land in the area* 

As a result of these stresses, American Samoans began to adopt new 
economic atrategies which centered around the opportunities presented by the 
U.S. Havy in Pago Pago* At first, the Samoans sold their copra to the traders 
using the naval station, and in 1903 they requested that the U*S* 
admlniatratlon handle all aspects of the trade* Cash incomes derived from 
this trade became important to the diatrictc where copra waa the sole source 
of cash income, eapecially Manuka* American Samoans also became increasingly 
engaged in selling trinkets to shipboard personnel when the fleet called at 
Pago Pago* 

Bnplpyment with the Havy carried considerable prestige* In 1927, of 147 
Navy personnel at the base, 76 were Samoana* Host were members of the Samoan 
enliated guardsmen or Pitafita. These Samoans earned aalaries oiily alightly 
less than their American counterparts* Additional Samoans obtained cash 
Incooes working for the Navy on the many continuing construction projects* 
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the •coiKMic rtpeircussi^ is of thtir t^ployMnt vith tht navy wtrt f tit 
throughout the *aiq> aetvork and the largely noci-^caeh native econosy* 

m these opportunities for wage earning, combined with the payment of 
salaries to native Saaoans in official positions, resulted in a large flow of 
cash into the native econoav, progressively altering the traditional econosy 
and patterns of living* In particular, the disproportionately high econcMic 
status of the younger, ei^lpyed Saacans posed a serious threat to the pcirer 
base of the elders and the traditional £atai« Tht young aeabers of the 
Fitafita vers the prlsary source of cash for their *aiqa , thereby accruing 
prestige vastly out of proportion to their traditional status (Darden, 
1952113} • 

Other change-related factors also threatened the power base of the satai* 
Xhe value of the *aiqa lands decreased because of the decline in the 
isportance of subsistence agriculture* Young Sasxmns now had alternatives to 
working the fasdly garden plots under the supervision of their aatai * 

Consequently, to naintain their prestige, the aatai needed their own 
sources of cash incooes* They were therefore boun*.^ f irsdy into a relationship 
with the American adainistration which dispensed such favors. At the sane 
tiae, the roatai suffered a serious erosic^ of traditional authority due to 
Aaorican administrative policy which increasingly subjected Saxaoan leadership 
to its jurisdiction (3[.eibowits, 1980 1 232-246). 

Bconottically and politically, the people of Aaerican SasKMi beca»e 
increasingly drawn into dependency on the O.S. Navy, and to relationships 
within the American political-Urritorial sphere. During lk>rld Whr U, the 
greatly increased presence of the Aaerican military overwhelawd the Samoan 
population in numbers and intensity of activities (Young^ 1972i71; Lewthwaite, 
et al., 1973il34). Cash creeping of copra ceased entirely, and e^^loyment jn 
construction and stevedoring increased coanensurately* 



Migration to Hawaii and the D.S. Mainland 



The postwar years, up to 1951, offered few economic opportunities through 
which the American Samoans could support the style of living they attained 
during the War years* With the removal of the D.S. Mavy base in Samoa to 
Pearl Harbor and the disbanding of the Fitafita guard, opportunities for wage 
employment began to disappear. A return to subsistence agriculture was not 
feasible for the increased population (Lewthwaite, et al., 1973il34}. 
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In J'jjM 1951 Mny Msbtrs of the FiUflUt Mil^ off on th« Maval 
tranaport Ganaral R. h. Bcmtm to anllat in Bavaii. Yha raaoval of the 
Fltaflta and tbtir dtptndtnta to Bavaii signified tba firat aubatantial 
utilisation of migration as a Mans of achieving toqployMnt and educational 
goals. In 1952 alwst 1,000 rtportad dtpandants of Saaoan U«S Maval ptraonnal 
vera brought to Honolulu ^ the ggesident Jackson ^ triggering the waves of 
migration which would soon develop to high levels and which continue today. 
Hilitary-based aigrations were a widespread response to the strong popuUtion 
growth and decreased wage labor opportunities. Maiqr other untitled sen chose 
Aserican cities instead of the fanily plantaticm, migrating as civilians 
(Praixo, 1983, 1984} « 

Prcei these beginnings, siseable in*»sigrant coemnities have developed in 
the Honolulu, Seattle-Taccaia, &w Francisco, Los Angeles-*Long Beach, and San 
Oiego Betropolitan areas, with sauV.xer setUeaents in Missouri and Utah. 
While sooe Saaoans have taken up stable residence in one Mtropolitan area, 
the pq^lation as a whole is characterized by a circular nigation pattern to 
and free Saooa and anong the Sanoan cosaiunities in the Onited States (Franco, 
1978, 1983, 1984). Many Saiaoans spend brief or longer periods in residence in 
the Sanoan islands subsequent to their initial residence in the United 
States. HeiDbership in households fluctuates as individuals visit back and 
forth, trying their luck in the local O.S. labor ©arket and, failing that, 
returning to Saaoa for a ti«e. Saaoan youth are particularly affected by such 
aigration, attending school in Samoa and in the United States, alternately 
living in an Bnglish-language environment and a Sa»oan-*language setting. 

The 1980 U.S. Census reported 41,948 Saaoans in the United States (See 
Table 1 and note) . Sanoans resided in all 50 states, although they were 
concentrated on the Ifest Coast and in Hawaii « Most Sawans reside in urban 
areas. 

Major U.S. COsamnities 

While Saaoan cosanunities in the United States share aany cultural 
slailarities and social and econoaic problems, conditions in each vary with 
the particular structure of the local Samoan coenunity and the prevailing 
econoaic conditions of the locale to ¥hich fchey have migrated. Table 1 lists 
the largest settlement areas identified in the 1980 U.S. Census (the adequacy 
of the Census figures themselves will be considered subsequently). Brief 

descriptions of sooe of the larger migrant coooiunities follow. 
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STANDARD MSTROFOLITAN STATISTICAL ARBAS (SMSAs) WITB LAfeGSST 
SAMOAR POPOLATlOKSt 1980 



SMSA 



Total population in U.S. 
Total population in SMSAs 

Honolulu 

Los Angelss-Long Bsach 
San rrancisco-Oakland 
San Diego 

AnaheiK-Santa Anna*^a£den Grove 

S«attla-Sve£ett 

San Jose 

Salt Lake City-Ogden 
Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario 
TacGoa 

Oxnard-Sisi Valley-Ventura 
Kansas City 

Salinas-Seaside-Honterey 
New York City 
Other SMSAs 



Source} Hayea ft Levin, 1983 (b). 

•These data are based on all Census returns rather than being extrapolations 
froK sample returns. . 

I»waii» During the period 1951-56 an estiMted 7,500 persons Migrated 
fro« AMrican Saaoa to Hawaii. By 1972 estiiiates of SaEoans in Hawaii ranged 
between 10,000 and 18,000 (Honolulu 9 tar -Bulletin . May 27, 1972). The 1980 
Census reported 14,073 Saaoans in Hawaii, with aajor setUeaents in the 
Honolulu area and ssaller concentrations of Saanans in v-^ther areas of Oahu, 
including Nanakuli, Waipahu, Aiea, and a sizable Konaon Sanoan cosmunity in 
Laie. The Saiaoans are aoong the »ost recent of the awny cultural and ethnic 
groups in Hawaii, and ccwprise, by 1980 Census estiaates, 1.45 percent of the 
population cf the state. 



Nuaber Percent of 

of Saaoans Saaoans in U. S. 



41,948* 


100.0 


40,273 


96.0 


13,811 


32.9 


8,049 


19.2 


4,239 


10.1 


2,807 


6.7 


2,008 


4.8 


1,164 


2.8 


1,037 


2.5 


597 


1.4 


466 


1.1 


373 


0.9 


366 


0.9 


363 


0.9 


359 


0.9 


213 


0.5 


4,421 


10.5 
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lh«r« appears to ba a cocimmus in tba publiabad litaraturo that in 
Bavaiir SasKmiia aca such mra Tisibla aa an athnic froiip than Saaoana ara in 
California or Waahington (rraneo, 1978, 1983i MaoPharaon, at al«, 1978i 
Eotobakr 1975)* In part thia ia attributed to Bavaii*a location sidway 
batvaan Saaoa and tha aainland, Mking it a fraqpiant atop-ovar for sigranta* 
Tha haightanad avaranaas of Sasoana in Bamiii ia roflactad in nuaaroua atata 
and local raporta and in aurvaya conductad by that atata sinca 1970* (Saa, 
a«9«, Offica of tha Governor r 1969, 1974 1 Born, 1968i O^rtaant of Baalth, 
Baaaarcb and SUtistica, 1971; Schsitt, 1972i David and King, 1972; Coaniaaion 
on Manpower and Pull Baploysant, 1972i Cowsiaaion on Manpowar and Pull 
fiiploysent, 1975; Bavaii Stata Dapartsant of Planning and Bconoaiic 
DevaK^Mant, 1973| loung, 1973; Outhit and Lung, 1974» 1975| Baid, 19810 

Aa ia diacusaad in graatar daptb in tha following cbaptar, Koat avidance 
indicataa that Saaoana in Hawaii ara axpariancing aavata aconcado 
diaadvantagaa coq^rad to the ganiral population of Bavaii* Thair 
diaadvantage ia proportionately greater in Bavaii than in other Saaoan 
aettlManta in the U^nitad States* Many of the adult aigranta in Hawaii have 
only limited educational or technical training and they experience aevere 
difficulty gaining acceaa to the labor sarfcet* The Saaoan workforce in Hawaii 
ia prfjuirily aai)lpyed in aervice occupations; aa t^ratora, fabricatora^ and 
l&borera; and in sales and clerical occupations* Sasoans are underrepresented 
in aanagerial, profeaaional, specialty, and technical occupatiOTs. 

California ♦ In the early 1950s two distinct Saaoan labor groui>a 
eatablished the initial California settleMntat one was a group of far* 
labor era, iiqorted froa Sasaoai the other was cocqposed of Saiaoan Haval 
personnel transferred fros Hawaii* By 1960 California had becoata a target 
area for direct migration of individuala froei Saaoa aa wtU and Saaoan civic 
and church groupa bad already been foraed in San Diego, Oceanside, liong Beac!i, 
Qxnard, and San Francisco* Currently, aisable Saaoan ccoMiunitias are located 
at National City, Oceanaide, San Diego, Horth San Diego, and East San Diego 
within San Diego County; Carson, Coatpton, Los Angeles, Nilaington, Torrance, 
and Long Beach witbin Lea Angeles County i Garden Grove and Huntington Beach 
within Orange Countyi and San Francisco, Santa Clara, San Jose, San Mateo, and 
the Bast Bay cities within the San Francisco area (National Office of Samoan 
Affaire, 1977i2-3)« The 1980 Census reported a tottl of 20,098 Sanoana in 
California, or 0«i84 percent of the state population* 
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According to Shu and 8at«l« (1977 1 7) th« Saatoan coeauinity in tha South Bay 
area of Loa Angalaar onconpaaaing Carson, Hilaington, Cosptonr Harbor City and 
adjacent araasr is tha aingla largaat Saaoan conunity in tha continantal 

Thay point to tha location of thraa Saaoan coomnity and col total 
centara and aavaral aajor 8as»an churehaa in Caraon as a daaonatration of tha 
araa*a role as focal point of Saaoan coMunity lifa in Southern California. 

Aside ttom e»ploy»«nt in the 0.8. Mavy, Saaoans initiaUy nigrating to 
Soatbern California quickly moved into apecialised areas of ship construction 
and stevedoring (Franco, 1978). Nonethelessr une^>ioysent among the Saaoan 
workforce reaains higher than state averages. 

Washington. Saaoan settleasent in the Seattle-7acoaa area began aftc^ 
fforld War II with the araed services personnel. The initial 10-15 Saaoan 
households located here in the late 1950s rose to at least 126 households by 
1970 (Kotchekr 1975). This increase caae about through a kin-linked aigratory 
pattern f with Saaoans migrating not only directly froa Saaoa but also frca 
Hawaii and California settleaants. The 1980 Census reported 959 Sujmxib in 
SeatUe, a tiny minority of just 0.19 percent of the city^s population, and 
1#830 in Washington State r representing 0.13 percent of tha state's 
residents. B8?>loyed Saaoans are distributed in a wide range of occupations: 
service workers, laborers, curatives, and clericals are the aajor 
occupational groups. 

Varying Bconcaic Conditions in Host Coaaunitiea 

Of the three states in which proportionally large numbers of Saaoans have 
settled, Washington has experienced the aost economic difficulties la recent 
years. In January 1984 the overall Washington uneaployaent rate stood at 12.2 
percent, coacpared to 5.7 percent in Hawaii, 7.5 percent in San 
PranciscoH>akland, 8.4 percent in Los Angeles-Long Beach and 5.5 percent in 
Anaheia-Santa Ana-Garden Grove. 

The various host coamunities offer Saaoans access to different labor 
aarkets of substantially different sixes. Table 2 shows the relative sixes of 
the 1979 labor force in the major urban areas where Saaoans reside. 
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TabU 2 



SIIB OF 1979 XABQR fOSCB m ABBAS NZtB MAJOa SAMOAN POPOLATZOliS 



Ar«a Tbtal Labor Force 



Los AngclM'Lcog BMcb-AoahaiB SCSA 6,051,014 

San Franclsco-Oakland-San Jom SCSA 2,911,409 

San Oiago 8MSA 1,008,556 

SeattlaHTacoM SCSA 1,177,406 

Bonolulu SMSA 427,197 



Source I U.S. Cenaue, 1980* 

SHSA • Standard Ketrcpolitan Statistical Area 

SCSA « Standard Consolidated Statistical Area 



Issues Arising from Cultural and Historic Factors 

Traditional Sanoan social, political, and econosic structures, the changed 
conditions in Aaerican Saaoa resulting frcn the U.S. presence, and the 
circuastances of migration frca Saaoa to the United States all iiipact the 
socioeconomic status of Sasoans nov residing in the United States. These 
factors must be weighed in projecting future Samoan migration and community 
needs during the next decades. A variety of issues arising out of this 
cultural and historical context have been cited in the literature reviewed for 
the Study. Although the Study is focused on poverty, e^E^loyment, and training 
needs, the literature reviewed by Study staff found a wide variety of t^ics 
that merit deeper investigation. Only the most directly related subjects are 
taken up in this Report, but a more complete list is offered here for 
interested readers. Issues particularly impoi^tant for understanding thQ 
migrant Samoan cocasiunities includei 

o Migration context within and among cosHrunities . This involves the 
internal structure of the community's resource-sharing networks and 
suggests strategies for meeting current and future service needs, 
o Job experience and job training of the particular population . This 
is in part a factor of the socioeconomic context offered by the 
larger coiaiunity, but is also partially determined by the history of 
the Samoan population, e.g., whether it has been based on military 
* empl^m^ti^;;^ i^Othe limited economic development in Samoa which 
restricts prior work experience of new migrants. 
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o Job-«— king «tr«taqla« . Sukmh kin and chuECh networks «£« aoit 
£E«qu«ntly utilix«d for job SMking, tho« limiting opportuniti«« to 
Mtk dployaant, •sptcially in occupation* which hava not b—n 
traditionaUy bald by Saaoans in a particular coMwnity. 
o Xnforaation dieeaaaination cyataas . 31m struetura o£ Saaoan 

coaaunitiaa plaeas tri^itiooal laadara, kin* and the church at tba 
cantar of intra-coawmity inforaatlon networks. The interface 
between these foci and service providers has yet to be deterained. 
o CoBnaunit y social and eccnotic support systens . Saaoans prefer to 
utilize their highly structured, traditional systeas of self-help, 
even where auxiliary services are available. The iapact of resource 
sharing aaong extended faailies, the role and authority of the aatai , 
and the continuance of traditional sociocereaonial obligations 
require investigation. The role of the church also aerits study, it 
is the traditional institution which has been transferred aost inUct 
to the U.S. context, providing a cenUr for cultural aaintanance not 
impaired by the shift from costaunity-based subsistence agriculture to 
a cash econcoy. Further, the cuurchi has traditionally b«en charged 
with educational responsibilities, 
o Faintly structure. The Sazaoan 'aiga , extended faaily, does not 

confora to the Aaerican definitions of the faaily utilized by service 
providers; the extent to trtjich it continues as th-s basic econoaic 
unit should be investigated. The construct of chietly authority over 
youth in a large kin network has declined in the changed econoaic 
conditions in aigrant coBsunities, with resultant loss of control 
over the youth. It will be critical to coaprehend this aspect of 
change, if appropriate youth services are to be provided. 
Incorporating Saaoan social and cultural needs into the Aaericau social 
and econoaic fraaework can constitute an overvhelaing problea for the 
aigrant. Soae of the issues above have ii^lications for wf^loyaent and 
training; these will be addressed in this Study. Itore detailed discussions of 
incongruencies between traditional social and eojooaic expectations and 
Aaerican educational, eiQ>l<>yaont, and social structure are found in the 
following chapter and in the Interia Report subaitted to the Departaent o£ 
Labor in Deceober 1983. 
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This chapter pr«Mnts th% ujor findings of tha Study of UntiplpyMnt, 

to^^rty Md Training Hatda of Anarican Saaoana. Tha findings ara organised in 

four sttjor topics, raprasanting tha araas of focus foe tha Study. 

o Bvaluatlon of tha 1980 U.S. Cansus count of Saaoans residing 

in tha United States, 
o Socioeconoadc Status of Saaoans in tha United States, 
o Service Provision and Utilisation, 
o Sasoan Youth and tha Future. 

These findings are the basis for the policy and prograxutic reconsiendations 
discussed below in Chapters IV and V of this Report. 

Material reported in this chapter has been gathered froa a number of 
sources which include: previous studies and research i secondary analyses of 
data sets about SaJtoans living in the United States; infonutioa collected in 
on-site interview and discussions; four schol«irly papers coctBissiOTed by the 
Study; and infonsatiOQ discussed at tho three CoHtunity Conferences (See 
Methodology Section, Chapter I) . Although infonation has been collected f roci 
a Bultiplicity of sources r there is general convergence on the aajor findings: 

o There is widespread concern aaong Saaoan ccnunities that the 

1980 U.S. Census Missed a large percentage of the population. 

Bvaluatlon of Census data auggests that 1(H17 percent of the 

population Bay not have been enuserated. 
o Socioeconoadc indicators show that Saaoans are asong the Boat 

disadvantaged of any ethnic group residing in the United 

States. They are experiencing extreaely high rates of poverty 

and unei^lpyBent. 
o The existing array of services is not adequate to aeet the 

current and anticipated future needs of SaBoans in the United 

States. 

o SaBoan youth are experiencing particular difficulties in school 
and in accessing the labor BarKet. This problea is especially 
serious because of its long«»torB iiqplications for the econosiic 
and educational status of the cocBmnity in future years. 

The rsBainder of this chapter expands on these smjor Study findings, 
offering supporting doctai^^ation. Each section considers both inforaation 
about all SaBoans living in the United States, as well as infonaation specific 
to the Bajor Saaoan Bigrant ccBoiunities in California, Hawaii, and Washington. 
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Bvltuttion of th# 198Q DatUd Btmf C>n«u« Coiint of Saaoans 
ReaildiiKi in thm Onltmd SUtas 



Flading li Thara ia vidatpraad eocx:ani aaoog Saaoan ccouinitiaa that tha 1980 
0.8. Caiuma aiaaad a larga paroantaga of tha ]^pulatiOi*4. 
S7dIuatioa of Caosua data auggaata that 10«>17 parcant of tha 
population My not hava baan anuaaratad* 

Thia aaction of tha raport addraaaaa tha concarn axpraaaad by Saaoana 
throughout Calif ornia, Bavaiir and Waahington that tha 1980 U.S. Canaua 
aubatantially undarcountad tha nusbar of Saaoans living in tha United Stataa« 
Matarial praaantad in thia aaction axploraa tha raaaona for concarn oxpraoaad 
by local Saaoan cominitiaa and raporta raaulta of an evaluation of the 1980 
Canaua count conducted for the Study of Una^ployment, Poverty and Training 
Neada of Aserican 8aflK>ana. 

Sourcea of Concarn 

Saaoana vera enumerated aa a ae.parate group by the O.S. Cenaua for the 
firat tiM in 1980. The 1980 Censuii enumerated 41,948 Saaoana in the United 
8tatea« Cenaua data ahowed that Saaoana ware concentrated primarily in three 
atateax California (20,089), Bawaii (14,073) and Waahington (1,803). The 
remaining 5,956 Saaoana were diatrJJbuted throughout the other 47 atatea. 

Throughout the courae of thia Study, many Saaoan individuala and 
organisationa have maintained that the 1980 U.S. Cenaua miaaed many Samoana in 
areaa of California, Hawaii, and ITaahington having large concentrations of 
Samoana. These fealinga were ichoed by the meabera of the Adviaory Board for 
the Study, aa waU aa by mai^ Saioan miniatera and Mtai, and by various 
Saaoan organisationa in the United States (for profile of inforaanta, aee 
Appendix A) . 

For theae reaaons, the Advi/iory Board assigned the highest priority to 
this issue. Board aesnbera fron the United Statea unaniaoualy contended that 
aany Saaoana in their own cosmaonitiea were aiaaed by the 1980 Cenaua. 
Consequently, they reccaaended that one of the four acholarly papera 
coaaissionad for the Study eviduav^a the 1980 U.S. Cenaua count of Saaoana to 
deteraine if Saaoana actually ware under counted. The reaults of thia effort 
are preaented in the aaction iaatdlately below. 
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PMlings on thie question ran high tmonq r<sid«nt« of Btmon ooaninitiM 
in California, Hawaii, and Washington that vara visitad by tha study staff 
during tha coucsa of tha projact. whila collecting on-site in the four target 
•atcopolitan areas inforaation and conducting tha threa Cosaunity Conferancas 
prasanting tenUtive Study findings and recowtndatioos, sambars of the 
. research teaa set with lia^y Saaoans and with other knowledgeable inforwmto. 
In every coaaunity, nuMrous Ministers and traditional leaders, as well ae 
bilingual service provideru and leaders of various Saaoan organisations, 
asserted that the Census count was not accurate in their locale. Frequency 
cited reasons why SsMMns were aissad by the U.S. Census includadi Uck of 
Saaoan participation in planning and outreach for tha 1980 Canaus} lack of 
understanding in Saaoan coaaunities about the purpose of Census; difficulties 
with the English language and Census wording; perceived invasive questions 
(e.g., the nusber of bathrocos in a boae)} the highly aobile nature of the 
aUgrating populati<m. 

Other sources of concern about the validity of the O.S. Census count sten 
f ran a nuaber of estiaates of the Saaoan population size published before the 
1980 Census. Hany of these population estiaates arc auch larger than the 
corresponding count of Saaoans in the area enuaerated by the 1980 Census. 
Soae estiaates have been based on church aeabsrship rosters while others have 
been based on snail sai^le local surveys or on school records. Scholars as 
well as Saaoan coaaunity-based organizations have attcjqpted to estiaate the 
nuaber of Saaoans residing in various comunities within the United States 
(e.g., Ablon, 1971; Baery, 1976; Janea, 1984; Kotchek, 1975; Lewthwaite, 1973; 
Hatlonal Office of Saaoan Affairs, 1977; Rolff , 1978) . In a few instances, 
Saaoans appear in larger scale surveys, for exaa^ple, the Hawaii state 
Deparfcaent of Health surveys. In that survey, however, a saaller nuaber of 
Saaoans were counted than in the U.S. Census, but different definitions of 
Saaoans were used. 

Since little coaparable data existed on Saaoans before the 1980 O.S. 
Census, -inforaal estiaates of population size have often been tha only 
available source of daU. Often an estiaate cited in one study has been 
referenced in other studies or used in grant applications. In this fashion, a 
nuaber of unverified estiaates have becoae wall knovn and accepted by local 
Saaoan coaaunitias. With the separate enuaeration of Saaoans by the 1980 
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Census, for th« first tiat p^lation dstisateri could b# ocapar^d vith fiotu&l 
counts « Soat sstimtts mx% four to sis tlMo largor than cotrstponding 1980 
csnsus counts^ The tiumlng controvstsy bstvMa tb% Ctnaus counts and ths 
prior sstiBfttts still has not btan rssolvad* 

Bvaluation of the 1980 U.S. Ctnsus Count 

Becaust thtsa population sstisatss vary considerably f roai sourca to 
sourctr a scholarly papar was comissionad toy tba Study to validate the 1980 
U.S. Census with respect to other existing data* Tifu desograpbarsr Dr. 
Geoffrey Hayes and Dr. Michael Levin, were conissioned to prepare a paper 
which they entitled, "Bow Kany Saiaoans? An Evaluation of the 1980 U.S. Census 
Coivnt of Sanoans in the United States* (Hayes a tevin, 1983(a))* This paper 
selves tu the b'^sis for such of the discussion here. 

The cocnissicr^ed paper undertook three prisuiry tasksi 1) to explore the 
major sources of deaograpbic inforsation about Sasoans; 2) to evaluate the 
consistency of the Ctnsus count vith these other demographic data; and 3) to 
project the probable size of the Saiioan population in the United States in the 
future years. 

Their first task in ev2iluating the Census was to examine other existing 
demographic data on Samoans, particularly data specifying counts at particular 
times in particular areas. Hayes and Levin analysed information from censuses 
conducted in the four major countries having Samoan populaticost American 
Samoa, Western Samoa, New Sealand, and the United SUtes. Various California, 
Hawaii, and Washington sUte and local data sets were also examined. Using 
established methods of demographic analysis, a range of possible sixes of the 
Samoan population in the United States was projected. In conducting this 
process, extrapolations from historical data were made, using a systematic set 
of assumptions about fertility, mortality, and migration^ 

Because the term "Samoan" was not used in the United States Census from 
1940 to 1970, it is not possible to c<»qc>are previous U. S. Census counts with 
the 1980 Census. (In the 1930 Census, only six Samoans were enumerated.) 
However, using extra-*U.S. Census data and vital statistics from a variety of 
sources, the size of a base population of Samoans in the U.S. was generated 
for 1951. After a base population was established, certain as8uag;>tions of 
fertility, migration, and mortality used in conjuction with data on Samoans in 
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AMtiean 8*mo*, lf«atecn Btaoa, «nd N«w ScaUnd slnct 1900 could b« as«d to 
•stlMt* th« aiz« o^ thm ttxptctcd 8«aoiin population in th« Onitad statas in 
1960. Tabla 3 preaants ^a canga of aatiawtaa for tba 1951 "baaalina" Sasoan 
population in tha United Stataa. 



ESTUWrSS OF THE TOTAL SAHQAM POPULATIOH ZK IBB UNITED STATES ZN 1951 



Sourca: Bayas & Levinr 1983(a). 

Their analyria assuaed that the Saaoan population in the United States in 
September 1951 could reasonably have ranged in i'ixe froB 1,200 to 3,039. 

Using these different baseline estiaates, extrapolations vera w>da of the 
size of tha Saaoan population in the United States after 1951- Bach 
extrapolation aade certain assumptions about net aigration (in-aigration ainus 
out-aigration) , fertility and aortality rates. To astiaata the size of the 
United States Saaoan population after 1951, net aigration and births vera 
added to the 1951 baseline population, and the nuaber of deaths was 
subtracted. Since birth and death statistics on Saaoans were unavailable for 
the United States as a t^ole, vital statistics frca Aaarican Saiaoa as well as 
astiaatas of Saaoan fertility froa the 1980 U.S. Census and other studies were 
used in these projections. Varying assuiis>tions about net aigration-~-based on 
inforaation fron local studies—were also aade. Population estiaates derived 
by these aethods are presented in Table 4. 



Tabla 3 



Assuaption 



Bstlaated Population 



Low 

Hadiua 

High 



1,200 

1,634 to 2,249 
3,039 
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Tabl« 4 

BSTOMXBS Off THE SAMOAH POPULATIOH IN THS OMItSD STATSS 
1951-1980, IN 7IVB-mS IllC3tBa»T8 



Sstiuttd Population r Using Annual Population Croyth Asaiaptioim 
Oiffarcnt 1951 Basaa 

Nat BUth Death Natural 



Tear 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Migration 


Sate 


Sate 


Increase* 


1951 


1,200 


1,634 


2,249 


3,039 


408 


.045 


.0093 


.0357 


1955 


3,129 


3,628 


4,334 


5,241 


408 


.045 


.0093 


.0357 


1960 


9,189 


9,783 


10,623 


11,528 


ia6i 


.0436 


.0065 


.0371 


1965 


14,793 


15,470 


16,470 


17,548 


574 


.037 


.005 


.0320 


1970 


21,584 


22,406 


23,573 


24,827 


877 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1975 


33,465 


34,417 


35,768 


37,221 


.1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1980 


46,573 


47,652 


49,186 


50,834 











Source I Hayes k Levin # 1983(a)* 

*Natural Increase « birth rate ainus death rate 



The equations utilised by Hayes and Levin resulted in projections for a 
D«Se Saiaoan population for 1980 ranging in sise from 46,573 to 50,834, 
depending on ^ich popiaation bcse for 1951 is chosen* ' Stie figures on the 
right of Table 4 represent assuaptions aade about net aigration and natural 
population Increase for each particular five-^year period* 

These projections of the sise of Saaoan population in the United States in 
1980 can hQ coapared with the 1980 Census count* The four population 
estlaates froa Table 4 are coapared trlth the 1980 OeS* Census enuaeration of 
Sa'^oans in Table 5* 
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COMPARZSOH OP SS7ZHASS0 SAMOAM SOVfJUOlOS MSO SAMOAKS COUNTBO 
IN THE 1980 UHXTSO STASSS 08X808 



Batlaatcd Populations, Using 
Oiffersnt 1951 Bases 

I XI III IV 



Expected population, April l, 1980 
Bnuaerated population, April 1, 1980 
Difference between expected and enuoorated 


46,573 
41,948 
4,625 


47,652 
41,948 
5,704 


49,186 
41,948 
7,238 


50,834 
41,948 
8,886 


Percent of expected population 

Xaplied growth rate (average annual percent) 


9.901 
12.971 


12.001 
U.90« 


14.921 
10.83% 


17.521 
9.851 



Source: Hayes & Levin, 1983(a). 



Differences in the estiaated and enuserated populations range froa 4,625 
to 8,886, a 9.9 to 17.5 percent difference froa the 1980 Census count of 
SaBoans. Hayes and Levin note that "... even the lowest of the 1980 
estiaates are based on strong assuaqptions about isnigration. " (Hayes t Levin, 
1983(a) tl4). If acre refined net aigration figures were available, the 
apparent differences between the 1980 Census count and p^ulation estiaates 
aight decrease. 

A 10 to 12 percent undercount aay be the aost reasonable conclusion, since 
an undercount of 10 percent is close to findings in the 1980 Census on place 
of birth for SaK>ans (Hayes, Neaorandua on Additional Projections, 1983) . 
However, tho deaographers conclude there is no evidence which supports 
contentions that as aany as 90,000 to 100,000 Saaoans resided in the United 
States in 1980 or earlier. To have achieved population levels of such 
aagnitude, assuaing net aigration estiMtes are valid, Hayes deterained that 
Saaoans would have bad to sustain a birth rate of 77 per 1,000. Be further 
indicates that this high a birth rate has never been observed in a human 
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population. To «ohi«v« « rati of 77 p«r 1#000 over tia*, S«MMn vomd vould 
hav« had to twar an avaraga of 11 childran throughout tha 1951 to 1980 
pariod. Sha highast rata avar obaarr^ £oc Saaoana vae 6.8 in 1960 (Park, 
X979315) « 

Aftar a ranga of aisaa for tha United SUtas Saaoan population hava baan 
aatiaatad in thia aay, population projactiona for various points in tha futura 
can ba siailarly darivad. Basad on a raaga of daaogr^^ic assui^tions, Bayaa 
awS tavin astiaatad a ranga of likaly aisaa for tha Saaoan population in tha 
Dnitad States for 1985, 1990 and 2000. labia 6 aumarisas thase projections. 

Tabla 6 

PROJECTH) SAMOAN POPOIATI<» TOR THE OHITED STATES POR VARIOUS XBARS 



Yaar 


Projection 
X 


Projection 
II 


Projection 
XII 


Projection 
IV 


Projection 
V 


1985 
1990 
2000 


53,500 
62,000 
84,000 


65,000 
92»000 
182,000 


64,000 
86,500 
148,500 


64,000 
84,000 
131,000 


65,000 
89,000 
159,000 



Source* Bayea 6 Levin, 1983(b). 



Tha 1985 Saaoan population in the United States should range froa 53,500 
to 65,000. If Projection IV is taken as aost realistic, Saaoana in the United 
Statea will nuaber 131, OOt oy tha year 20i.O, aore than twice the projected 
1985 population of 64,000. Rafar to Appendix B for a aore detailed breakdown 
of the various projactiona by state and a description of the assuaptiona 
underlying each projection. 

Hayes and Levin's conclusion* have bean reviewed by other experta faailiar 
with Saaoan population issuaa. Ssviawa, including one aandatad by the 
Advisory Board, concurred with both the aethodologies utilised and the 
concluaions drawn by tha authors (Robert Schaitt, correspondence with this 
study, 1983). 
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Tht 10 to 17 p«rc«nt potential und^rcount of Soaoans in tha 1980 Ctnsus 
identified by Sayes and Lavln is a i9ubstanti«l ont. Although no avidanct vas 
found to support asMrtioos of 1980 populations such larger than 50,000, there 
is lingering concern aaoag Sesoan c^OHtunlties that the actual count aay 
nevertheless be such higher. For this reason, the Advisory Board requested 
that an Independent pilot validation of the 1980 Census count In specific 
enuMration districts be conducted as part of the Study. A requested 
aodification to the original scope of work for the Study to c^uct this 
validation was not granted. 

Even though there is lingering concern aaong Saaoans about the 1980 Census 
count. Census data nevertheless provide the aost caeq^rehensive Information 
available about Sanoans residing in the United States. The Census data penait 
covparlsons among the various Samoan cceaunities within the United States as 
well as cocaparisons between Samoans and other United States F^^ulations. 
Although the Study's Advisory Bo^rd and participants in the three Comunity 
Conferences continued to question the total count of the Samoan population in 
the 1980 Census, they concurred that the socioeconomic information in the 
Census can and should be used to indicate the needs of Samoans living in the 
United States. There was further agreement that the Census data accurately 
reflect social and economic conditions as they are perceived within the Saaoan 
cocaaunities and by service providers working with Samoans. 

Selected Demographic Characteristics 

Analysis of the 1980 Census data reveals several population factors that 
have significant iiq>lications for the present and future socioeconomic status 
of Samoans residing in the United States i 

o Age composition of the Samoan peculation 

o High fertility rates of Samoan women 

o Relative else of Samoan families. 

Age Cocipoaition. Samoans are among the youngest of United States 
residents.* Table 7 displays this information. The median age of Samoans in 
1980 was only 19.5 years, compared to 30.0 years for the overall population. 



* The 1980 U.S. Census used the term "Samoan" as a racial category. The 1980 
Census data does not differentiate between American Samoans and Western 
Samoans. Therefore daU derived from the 1980 Census will be presented 
^ using this same designation. 
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TabU 7 



MEDIAN A6Z OF THE SAMOAM POPULATION IN IBB OMITSD STATES 
AND SKLSCTED STASIS t 1980 





United StatM 


California 


Bavaii 


Naahinaton 


Other Stataa 




Total Saaoans 


Total Saaoana 


Total Saaoana 


Total Soaoana 


Total Sa»Mns 


Median 












A9«: 


30.0 19.5 


30.0 19.4 


28.4 17.5 


29.8 19«0 


♦ 22*7 



Scurcet U.S. Bureau of the Genius, 1981| Eayea Iievin, 1983(b). 
*Hot Available 



The 1980 Census indicates that Saaoans have the youngest aedian age of any 
population group enuaerated in the Census. Table 8 illustrates this point. 

Table 8 

MEDIAN AGE 0? SELECTED GROUPS ZN TBE UNITED STATES t 198u 



Racial Group 


Median Age 


Total 


30.0 


Hbit. 


30.9 


Black 


24.9 


Aaerican Indian, Bskiao, Aleut 


23.1 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


28.4 


Japanese 


33.5 


Filipino 


28.5 


Korean 


26.0 


Asiam Indian 


30.1 


Vietnaaese 


21.5 


Bawaii'an 


24.2 


Guaaanian 


22. S 


Saaoan 


19.2 



Source I O.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. 
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In both California and Kaabington tha atdian tga pasaUalad tha national 
pattacn. Tha Mdian aga of Saaoana in Hawaii vaa only 17.5 yaara, 2 yaars 
lo«fac than the aadian aga for all Saiwans caaidlng in tha United stataa. Tha 
lowac Mdian aga in Hawaii ia thought to caault fcoa a coi^ination of 
aigcation and fartility pattarna aaong Saaoana in Hawaii (Bayaa & Levin^ 
1983(b) i4). 

Tha aadian age of Saaoana ranges f ros 2 to 14 yaars lass than that of 
othac selected groups. liotably, the aadian age of Saaoans is 9.2 yeara lower 
than the aedian age for the Asian and Pacific Islander group. 

The age distribution of Saaoans presented in Table 9 deaonstrates that a 
higher proportion of Saaoans are clustered in the younger age c^rts than is 
the case for the United States population as a whole. 

Table 9 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION CF THE SAMOAM POPULATION AND THE UNITED STATES 

POa»ULATI(XI BY AGS GROUP: 1980 



Age Group 


United States 


Saaoans 


Under 5 years 


7.2 


13.8 


5-9 


7.4 


12.7 


10 - 14 


8.0 


12.7 


15 - 19 


9.4 


. 12.0 


20 - 24 


9.4 


10.8 


25 - 29 


8.6 


9.3 


30 - 34 


7.9 


7.6 


35 - 39 


6.1 


5.6 


40 - 44 


5.1 


4.2 


45 - 49 


4.9 


3.1 


50 - 54 


5.2 


2.7 


55 - 59 


5.1 


1.8 


60 - 64 


4.5 


1.5 


65 - 69 


3.9 


0.9 


70 - 74 


3.0 


0.5 


75+ 


4.4 


0.7 



Source 1 Hayes ft Levin, 1983(b). 
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In 1980 about 39 p«rc«nt of «11 Suoans residing in thm Onittd 8Ut«8 mr* 
ttnd«r 15 yaasa of *g«, eovpaxtd to only 22.6 parcant for tha Unitad Statas as 
« whola. Only 2.1 pareant of Saaosna vara egad 65 and oldar, coaparad 11.3 
parcant of total population. 

Tha population pyraadd sboim in figure I for SaKoans and tha ovaraU U.S. 
population graphically d^sonstrata thasa diffarancaa. fha ralativa youth of 
Saaoana ia dapictad by tha "bottoa haavy" ahapa of tha Saaoan aga 
diatributiotir wfaeraaa tha ahapa of tha diatribution for tha total United 
States population clearly reflects aoee cluatering in the older aga coho-ts. 

Fertility. Bigh fertili^ rates are another ii^rtant characteristic of 
the United States Saaoan population. Table 10 ausaarisas tha pertinent 1980 
Census data on the fertili^ of Saaoan woaen in the Uuitad States. Coapared 
with other ethnic groups, Saaoan woaan have aaong the highest birth rates in 
the United States. Aaong woaen aged 15 to 24, Saaoans bad tha fifth highest 
birth rate. Only Blacks, Aaerican Indians, Bskiaos and Aleuts bad higher 
birth rates. Birth rates for Saaoan ttoaen trare highest in both the 25 to 34 
and 35 to ^4 age cohorts. Compared with all woaen in the United States aged 
25 to 34 and 35 to 44 ^ birth rates for Saaoan woaen were about 62 percent 
higher. 

Table 10 



CHILDBB2I SVER BOBN PER 1,000 IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY RACE AND AGE GROUP OF HOHBNt 1980 





15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


Racial Group 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Total Population 


317 


1,476 


2,639 


White 


269 


1,404 


2,544 


Black 


540 


1,859 


3,185 


Aaerican Indian 


530 


2,012 


3,450 


Bskiao 


505 


2,199 


4,152 


Aleut 


471 


1,763 


3,16« 


Asian and Pacific Islander 








Japanese 


106 


908 


1,872 


Chinese 


S2 


939 


2,233 


Filipino 


278 


1,270 


2,216 


Korean 


229 


1,244 


2,045 


Asian Indian 


236 


1,336 


2,197 


Vietnaaese 


305 


1,775 


3,391 


Hawaiian 


431 


1,880 


3,325 


Guaaanian 


408 


1,885 


3,700 


Saaoan 


453 


2,400 


4,276 



Source t Rayet 6 Levin, 1983 (b)* 
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Figure 1 

POPUIATICN PYRWECD FOR TOTAL O.S. A!© FOR SAMOANS 
m THE O.S.: 1980 
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Source: Hayes & Levin, 1983(b). 
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fMEilv OuMcf riitict . Ou« to tb«ir r«Utiv« youth and high birth rat^s, 
Saaoan Caaillas are larger and sore apt to contain young children. Trble 11 
indicates that alaost half (48.5%) of all 8as»an faailies in the United SUtes 
conUin children under @ years of age, a rata 2.9 tises that of the nation as 
a whole. The incidence of Saaoan faailies with children under 18 is about 58 
percent higher than the general peculation. 



Table 11 

FAMILY CHABACTBRISnCS FOR SAHOAKS IH THE DMITZO STATSSt 1980 



Characteristic United States Saaoans 



Percent! 

With Children 12.4 46.5 
Under 6 

Kith Children 

Under 18 51.1 80.6 



Source: fiayes & Levin, 1983(b). 

Saooan families are also larger than the average family in United States, 
as Table 12 demonstrates. The average Samoan family in 1980 contained 4.77 
persons, coa^red with the national average of 2.75 persons. In California 
and Hawaii, Samoan families were about 50 percent larger than the average 
family in the United States. Although smaller than in California and Hawaii, 
Samoan families in Hashington trare still one-third larger than the national 
norm. 

In suiaary, 1980 Census pcqpulation data depict a young Samoan population, 
experiencing high birth rates, and having large families containing a high 
incidence of young children. As will be seen below, these demographic 
characteristics in turn affect the social and econoaic status of Samoans 
residing in the United States. 
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Tabl* 12 

PBRSOHS PBR FAMIty FOR SAMOMiS IN THB OHISBD ffSKTBS AMD SELBCTBD STATES » 1980 





OnitAd SlratM 




Saaoans 






Total Saaoans 


California 


Bawaii 


Washington 


Persona P«r Faaily 


2.75 4.77 


5.01 


5.14 


4.44 



Sourest Hayes k Levin^ 1983(b). 



Social and Bconoiilc Status of Saaoang togidlng in thm Onituki Statog 

Pinding 2t According to Mny aocio^conoodo indicators SaBoana living in tha 
United States ara axp^rianclng savara problaas. Vhay bava higliar 
rataa of poverty and lovsr pgr capita incoaas thtm othar 
population groiqps. 

this sagMnt of tha Report describes the social and econoaic status of 
Saaoans residing in the United States. Pindii^a froa various sources depict 
serious problaas encountered by Saaoans aigratlng to the UPiited states. A 
nuaber of data sources have been utilised, and these data tend to reinforce 
each otk r. Sources of data used inclodes the 1980 U. S. Census r state and 
local records, local studies and surveys # the scholarly papers coaaissioned by 
the Study, and special crosstabulations of Saaoan data prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census for this Study. The coaaissioned scholarly paper on the 
socioeconoaic characteristics of Saaoans in the United States is of particular 
iaportance. (Hayes a Levin, lS83(b}). This paper incorporates 1980 Census 
findings with aaterial froa other data bases. 

A nuidber of social and econoaic indicators will be used to describe the 
probleas encountered by Saaoans who leave the islands. For the purpose of 
this Report, findings based on these indicators are grouped into four 
categories t 

o Bconoaic Profile. 

o Education Profile. 

o English Language Proficiency Profile. 

o Baployaent Profile. 
Findings in each profile are presented first for all Saaoans in the United 
SUtes, and then for individual states, when sKpropriate. Differences aaong 
Saaoan populations within the SUtes of California, Hawaii, and Washington 
will be highlighted because systeaatic differences were found. 

All of these factors should be understood in a dynaaic, not a static 
context. The Saaoan pq^lation is highly aobile, aigratlng froa the hoae 
islands to Hawaii and the aalnland and back again. Attendance in school and 
participation in prograas, even the else of the population itself, fluctuote. 
Reaching population for any longer-tera Intervention is thus particularly 
challenging. 
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Bconoaic Profit 

S2SSJSJSL* A Qiuib«£ o£ indicators coiq>«£lng the «coooBic status of Sucans 
to tlM gsnaral onlttd sutas population atoam that Saaoans in tha Onitad sutas 
ara not faring as wall aconoiaeally as other populaticna. Voz axaapla, Safala 
13 ravaals that a highac proportion of Saaoans is oonsidarad to ba living in 
povarty than foe tha Cnitad SUtas population a« a whola. Povarty laval is an 
indax basad on parcantaga of incoaa ra<iuirad for basic food axpandituras and 
raflacts tha different conaua^ticn requiraMnts of faailias basad on their 
sixe and c<»positioiu Ihe index is updated annually to reflect changes in the 
Conaunei Price Index. Por exaaple, in 1979 a family of four with an incoM of 
less than ^7,412 was considered as living in poverty. 



PERCBOT OP SAMOANS UVUW IN POVBRXY IN THB DNHBD STMBS, 1979*1980 



Total U.S. 

Population Saaoans 



Percentage Below 
Poverty Level* 

Paiaiies 



9.6 27.5 
Unrelated Individuals 25. 1 39 9 

^•'•OM 12.4 29!5 



Source* Hayes & Levin, 1983(b) 



These data show that 27.5 percent of all Jaaoan faiaiies in the United states 
had incomes below the official poverty level, compared to only 9.6% of the 
overall United sutes population. The proportion of Saaoans living in poverty 
is 1.9 tixes higher than for all faailies in the United States. 

Using "persons* as the unit of analysis, a disproportionate nunber of 
Saaoans also live in "extrene poverty" (below 75% of the poverty line) and 
"near-poverty" (between 150% and 200% of the poverty line) . (See Table 14) 
Tho incidence of extreme poverty for Saroans is 1.4 tiaes higher than for the 
country as a whole, while the incidonce of persons in near-poverty is twice 
the rate for the overall United States population, 
o BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Tabl# 14 



»SBCBm OF PSRSOHS LVUm m VQVBSai Di THE UaiTID STATES, 
SAKOAHS MID TOTAL POPUXATIOli, 1979 1 1980 



Total UX. Saaoan 
Population Population 



Parcant of Paroonax 

Balov 75 parcant of po^arty 
Balow povarty laval 
Balow 150 parcant of povarty 
Balow 200 parjant of povarty 



Sourca: Hayas £ Lavin, 1983(b). 

Khan tba povarty rataa for Sasoana ara .cc»e»arad by atata, avan graatar 
diacrapanciaa asarga. (Saa Pigura 2) In California 21.0 parcant of Saw>an 
feAiliaa ara below tha povarty laval, coi^rad with 8.7 of all CaMfornia 
famillaai 37.5 percent of Saooan familiaa in Hawaii ara below tha povarty 
level, coopered with 7.8 parcant of all faailiaa. Tha incidence of Saaoana in 
aevere poverty (below 75« of povarty level) and near poverty (150% to 200% of 
poverty level) ia also higheat in Bawaii. 

Aa ahown in Table 15, the proportion of Saaoana in California found in the 
four poverty levels is approxinataly 1.8 tiMS higher than for the state's 
p^ulation aa a whole. In Washington and Hawaii the discrepancies between 
Saaoans and the general population of tha state ara even greater « Tha 
incidence of Saa»ana experiencing severe poverty is over three that for the 
overall population in Waehington and over 4-1/2 tiMa higher in Hawaii* 
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21.7 
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Figur* 2 

PERCENT DZSTRIBDTIOK OF SAMOAM FAMILIES WITH INCO!<£S BELOW 
TEE POVEBSy LEVEL, IH TEE U.S. AMD SELECTED STATES} 1980 
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Source: O.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. 
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Alto* th« inci4tne« of 3«ao«ns in Wathingtoo and Hawaii living in 
ntat-pov«rty in higtiar than that of 9«Mral population of tha raspactiv* 
atataa. In Washington ova; twice tha parcantago of Saaoans bava incoaaa b«low 
200 parcont of tha povarty laval than that for tha sUta's population aa a 
wbola. In Hawaii* ovar 2-1/2 tiaaa tha parcentafie of Sasoans are living In 
neat-poverty than that of tha «stata's population aa a whole. The relative 
youth of Saaoana in the Onited Statea haa a profound effect on the incidence 
of poverty aaong Saaoana. ha the previoua section of this chapter recounted* 
Saaoana are aaong the youngaat of aU ethnic groups living in the United 
SUtea. Given the high birth rataa in Saeoan faailies* larc^a nuabers of young 
dependenta auat be supported by working-age Saaoana. These iaplications of 
this Ifill be discussed in greater detail in the final section of this chapter. 

Table 15 

SUMMMOr P0V2RTY HBASDKBS OF SAH0AM8 ZH THB 
UNITED STATES AKD SBLBCTSD STATES: 1979:1980 



SuoBuiry 
Poverty 
Measures 



United states 



California 



Hawaii 



Washington 



Total Saaoans Total Saaoana Total Saaoana Total Sanoans 



Percent of 

Persons: 



Below 75% 

of Poverty 

Level: 8.3 19.6 7.5 

Below 
Poverty 

Level: 12.4 29.5 11.4 

Below 150% 
of Poverty 

Level: 21.7 46.9 20.7 

Below 200% 
of Poverty 

Level: 31.7 62.5 30.0 



13.8 



21.4 



6.1 



9.9 



36.1 19.0 



53.9 29.0 



27.8 6.2 19.7 



40.2 13.7 



62.5 17.6 



75.7 26.4 



30.9 



44.3 



58.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983 and Hayes & Levin, 1983(b). 
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Housahold Ineen«. Th« high incidence of Saaous living in poverty is due 
in part to the houacbold incom of Saaoans. Table 16 depicts household 
incoMo (reported for 1979) for aU Saaoans in the Onited States r and for 
Sasoans in California and Bavaiir the states with the largest nuBbers of 
Sasoans* 



Table 16 



PBRCSNT DISTRXBCTIOM OP SAMOAN HOOSSSOLO INCCMB IN SSE 
ONZXBD STATES AKD SBLECZSD STAXP^t 1980 



H«3ua«hold United states California Hawaii 

Xncooe Total Saaoans Total Saaoans Total Sasoans 



Total households Percent 
Less than $5,000 
$5,000 to $7,499 
$7,500 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 or Bore 
Kedian (dollars) 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


13.3 


14.5 


U.5 


8.0 


9.1 


7.2 


7.9 


U.4 


7.6 


15.3 


18.6 


14.8 


14.1 


14.6 


U.3 


12.4 


10.2 


12.1 


15.7 


13.7 


16.5 


8.6 


6.1 


10.7 


4.6 


1.7 


€=4 


$16,841 


$13,848 


$18,243 



100.0 


100. 


100.0 


12.1 


8.3 


17.1 


6.7 


6.4 


U.2 


8.0 


7.2 


17.1 


16.4 


14.1 


20.1 


18.0 


12c 8 


8.8 


12.0 


11.8 


7.7 


16.3 


17.8 


11.8 


8.2 


13.5 


4.2 


2.2 


8.0 


0.9 


$16,616 


$20,473 


$10,742 



Source: Bayes 6 Levin, 1983(b). 



The aedian household incoae of Saaoans in the United states is $13,648, 
82.2 percent of the aedian incoefte for all households in the nation. Saaoan 
household incoas levels varied aaong the states. The aedian household incoae 
for California Saaoans tias 55 percent higher than for Saaoans in Hawaii and 13 
percent higher than for Saaoan households in Washington. 

Annual household incoaes were lower for faailies where woaen are the 
householders and husbands are not present. The aedian incoae for those 
households was $7,059, coa^red with $13,848 for aU Saaoan households. 
Household incoaes having feaale hou8elK>lders with no husband present were even 
lower if children were present. The aedian incoae for these households with 
children under 6 years of age was only $5,231. (Bayes fi Levin, 1983(b) til). 
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8ingl« parant faaillas h«adtd by womo at* ao«t pr«v«l«nt in Hawaii, 
coiVriaing 24.3 parcant of all Saaoan fasiliea in Hawaii. Tho incidanca of 
thaaa faidlias otoog 8a»>ans ia 38% highar in Hawaii tban in tha Unittd Stataa 
as a whola. The oaction balow on oarvica utilisation prasants aora 
infoncation on the utilisation of public assistanca by Saaoans in tha Dnitad 
Statas and its affact on faaily incoaw. 

Housahold Sisa. The sisa of S4«oan households and faailies is anothec 
factor affecting the incidence of poverty awmg Saaoans. A« shown in Table 
17, for exanqple, the average sise of Saaoan households in the United States is 
5.17 persons, whezeas the overall United States average is 3.27 persons. The 
larger sise of Saaoan households places even greater strain on their incoano 
that are already below those of the general population. 

Table 17 

BODSBEOLO SIZE FOR SAHOAHS IK THE UMITBD SZATBS 
AND FOR SBLBCTED STATES t 1980 



Sjtaoans 

Total 0.8. 

Population Total California Hawaii Washington 



Household 

Sise 3.27 5.17 5.36 5.37 4.96 



Sourcet Hayes & Levin, 1983(b). 

Per Capi ta Incoae . Since Saaoan households tend to be larger than the 
national average and Saaoan household incoaas tend to be lower, it follows 
that the per capiU incooe of Saaoans also will be auch lower than that of the 
general population. Mien per capita incoae figures for Saaoans are ccapared 
to those for other groups, the contrasts are striking, as shown in Figure 3. 

The per capiU incoae for Saaoans residing in the Unititd States is $3,573, 
(see Table 18} only 49 percent of the United States average. Saaoans have the 
second lowest per capita incoae of all population groups. Only Vietnaaese 
have slightly lower per capita incoaes. In California and Washington, per 
capita incoae of Saaoans was about half the state average. In Hawaii the 
Saaoan per capita incooe was only 35% of the sUte average and the lowest for 
^ iriy^ group in' th«' 'st:dt»;* 
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Figure 3 

AVERAGE PER CAPITA INCOME OP SAMOANS AND SEI£CTBD GROUPS x 1980 



Total U.S. Poptalation 



White 



O 



5J 



CO 

u 

1 



%4 
U 

1 



Black 



American Indizm, 
Eskioao & Aleut 

Asian 2U)d 
Pacific Islander 



Japanese 
Oiinese 
Filipino 
Korean 

Asian Indiam 

Vietnamese 

Hawaiian 

Guamanian 

Seunoan 




7,298 



7,808 



7,037 



7,476 
6,915 



5,544 



9,068 



8,667 



3,382 




5,691 
5,533 



3,573 



8 
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Source: Hayes s Levin, 1983(b). 
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PBR CAPITA nCCHB (V-8SLBCTE0 GBOOPS Hi OHZtlD SSASSS 
AMD XM SSLSCISD SSAXBS, 1979 1 1980 



Stltcttd Group 


SUtes 


California 


B«faii 


trashing ton 


fotal (in dollars) 


7,298 


8,295 


7,740 


8,073 


Nbittt 


7,808 


9,109 


8,762 


8,304 


BiacK 


4,545 


5,710 


5,437 


5,867 


Aserican Indian^ Bskiso, Aleut 


4,577 


6,030 


6,244 


5,006 


A«ian and Pacific Xalandsf 


7,037 


7,243 


7,351 


6,233 


Japanese 


9,068 


9,567 


9,475 


8,715 


Chinese 


7,476 


7,946 


9,422 


7,202 


Filipino 


6,915 


6,625 


5,375 


6,045 


Korean 


5,544 


6,010 


6,520 


4,460 


Asian Indian 


8,667 


8,?'59 


10,165 


7,245 


Vietnemese 


3,382 


3,315 


2,813 


3, US 


Hawaiian 


5,691 


7,169 


5,328 


5,845 


Guaaimian 


5,533 


5,747 


4,249 


6,286 


SaiBoan 


3.573 


4,081 


2,729 


3,890 



Source: Bureau of the Census, 1983 and Bayea a Levin, 1983 (b). 



Education Profile 

Research has repeatedly shorn that education and occupations are strongly 
correlated and that occupation, in turn, is linked to incoMe In general, 
those in the population with nore education have greater incomse Education 
often functions as a gatekeeper, screening out individuals frcsi certain 
occupations who do not Met prescribed educaticmal levels* Coiq>arison of the 
educational attainjMnt of Sai^iioans and of the general population may therefore 
reflect the relative ability of Samoans to compete with others in the labor 
force* 

Lack of education is regularly cited as a major barrier faced by Samoans 
to obtaining ei^lpyment and economic self-*sufficiency In the United States. 
This perspective was articulated repeatedly in conversations with Samoan 
community members and with service providers during this study's on-site 
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infomatlon coUtctloo «etlvitl«« In Bonolulu, th« Lo« Ang«l«s»Long Beach 
acM, th« San Pranciaco Bay araa, and SaatUa-TacoM. (For profHa of 
Infonaation, — Sppandix A.) Oaaira for aducationr along with aiiplpyMnt, ia 
ooft o£ tha raaaons aoct fraquantly cita4 by Sesoana for algrating to the 
Onitad Stataa (Lawthwaita, 1973il35> Shu, 1980<68; Solff, 1978i58). 

Thf <2apth of tha aducational problaa can ba coaiprahandad only through a 
thorough axcaination of tha 1980 U.S. Caoiius in£on»tioo. Table 19 cospares 
the proportion of Saaoan high achool and college graduaUa to the overall 
United Stataa population. 

AK)ng adults 25 and older, differences in the proportion of high school 
graduates awng Sasoans and the United states population ae a whole are very 
saaU* 65.7 percent and 66.5 percent respectively. (See Figure 4.) The 
dif ferencea are greater in the states with the large nuabcirs of Stmoeai 
residents. The pr<^rtion of Saaoan high school graduates ranges froa a high 
of 63.5 percent in California to a low of 51.0 percent in Hawaii. High school 
coKpletlon rates for Saaoans in California ere about 16 percent lower than the 
state-side average, while In Hawaii the rate is 21 percent lower. 



Table 19 

PBRCENT 0? HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES FOR SAMOANS AGED 25 AND OVER 
XM THE UNITED STATES AKD SELECTED STATBS: 1980- 



Dnited States California Hawaii Washington 

Total Saaoans Total Saaoans Total Saooans Total Saaoans 



Percent 

High School 66.5 65.7 73.5 63.5 73.8 51.0 77.6 

Graduatea 

Percent 

CoUegc 16.2 7.3 19.6 6.6 20.3 3.3 19.0 

Graduatea 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. 
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Piguro 4 

PERCESrr DISTRZBOnON OF SAMOAN BZGB SCHOOL GRADUATES AGED 
25 AND OVEJ^IN THE U»S,' AND'SELBCTBD STATES: 1980 




rurtli#rr tht8t data on high school graduation uy ba acMwfaat sialoading* 
Thaea Canaua f iguraa ondoubtadly contain a nuabar of Sanoana who graduatad 
frott high achoola in Saaoa. During tha couraa ot tha Study, nuaaroua 
inforaanta notad tha diffaraneaa batvaan tha aducational ayatau in Sasoa and 
tha Unitad SUtaa. Individuals racaiving thair aducation in Saaoan achoola 
appaar not to ba as wall praparad to CQiq>ata in tha labor suirkat as graduataa 
of high achoola in tha Unitad 8tataa« Por axaapla, English languaga' 
coapatancias of Saaoana aducated in Saisoa ara raportad to inhibit thair 
ability to coaipata effactivaly in U.S. labor aarkata. Thaae contantions vaca 
• ralnf oread by both Saaoan and non-Sanoan aducatora in tha Honolulu, Los 
Angalaa, San Prancioco, and Saattla araaa. 

hM Pigura 5 daaonstrataa, tvan aora striking diffarancaa in aducational 
attainaant appaar in coaparisooa of tha proportion of coUaga graduates aaong 
Saaoans and the general United States populations. The proportion of collage 
graduates in the general population ia over 2.2 tiaes higher than that for 
Saaoans living in the United States, 16.2 percent cocq>ared with 7.3 percent 
for Saaoana. Sanoans in the State of Haahington have the highest proportion 
of college graduates, although in nuaerical teras, aaallor than both 
California and Hawaii. College coopletion rates for Saaoans ranged frca a 
high off 9.8 percent in Washington to a low of 3.3 percent in Hawaii. These 
findings indicate that proportionately fewer Sasoans cOT5>l«te college than 
does the United States population as a ^o1q« This liaits eiq)loy»ant 
opportunities for Saaoans, since college graduation is a prerequisite for 
entry into aany higher paying technical, aanagerial and professional 
occupations. 

Other iiq)ortant facts eaerge when the data on education ara further broken 
down by the ses of the gt.^uate. Table 20 displays these findings. In all 
states, prc^rtionately fewer Saaoan aen and woaen graduate frca high school 
and college than in the general p<^lation. About 66 percent of Saaoan aen 
graduate frca high school as opposed to 57 percent of Saaoan woaen. Also the 
proportion of Saaoan % a and wcai^m with four or aore years of college ia lower 
than that of their respective counterparts in the general United States 
population. Since school systeas are not coaq?arable, readers should exercise 
caution in interpreting Saaoan high school coapletion data. Por exaiq>le, 
although proportionately fewer Saac^ns graduated from high school, a greater 
proportion of Saaoans attended high school for four years, but apparently did 
Q not graduate* The extent to which these data reflect high school attendance 
EHs][C in Saaoa cannot be daterained. Gd 
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Figiure S 

PERCENT D1STB1BUT1C»I OP SAMOMJS AGED 25 WTO OVER WTH POOR OR MORE 
YSKBS OF COLLEGE.^ IN THE O.S. AND SELECTED STATES: 1980 



100 -I 



90 - 



80 - 



70 - 



60 - 



50 - 



40 - 



20.3 




Washington 



Onited States California. .-. Hawaii 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981, 1983. O.S. total population 

X^X* Samoans 



50 64 



Tabl* 20 



PBRCSHXAOB OISTItlBOTIOS OF ISAKS OF SCSOOLHIG FOR 8AM0Mi MBH AND MOMBH 
AGED 25 YSAR8 AMD 0V8R ZN TBB UNITBO STAXSS AHD SBLBCTBD SXAXBSt 1980 



Dnlfd 8t«t«a Oaifornia Hawaii 

Charactariatic Total Saaoana Total Saaoans Total Saaoana 



XBASS OF SCHOOL COMPLBTBD 














Hales 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Elementary 3 


0-4 years 


3.9 


4.7 


4.0 


4.4 


5.2 


5.2 




5-7 years 


6.8 


5.7 


5.3 


4.8 


5.5 


8.8 




8 years 


7.8 


4.6 


4.6 


3.1 


A A 
^ . 9 


7 8 


High School: 


1-3 years 


14.2 


19.4 


11.4 


22.1 


9.7 


19.8 




4 years 










33 l\ 
• o 


3ft ^ 


Colleges 


1-3 years 


16.1 


17.1 


23.0 


17.6 


18.5 


15.3 




4+ years 


20.1 


9.8 


24.3 


8.6 


23.0 


4.5 


High School Graduates 


67.3 


65.7 


74.7 


65.5 


75.2 


58.4 


Pefiuiles 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Blesentarys 


0-4 years 


3.3 


7.3 


3.9 


4.8 


5.4 


U.O 




5-7 years 


6.5 


7.7 


5.3 


7.0 


6.5 


10.1 




8 years 


8.2 


6.2 


5.2 


5.5 


5.4 


8.0 


High Schools 


1-3 years 


16.2 


22.3 


13.2 


21.4 


10.3 


26.6 




4 years 


37.7 


37.7 


35.2 


40.6 


36.5 


34.1 


Colleges 


1-3 years 


15.3 


14.1 


21.9 


16.3 


18.3 


7.9 




4+ years 


12.8 


4.8 


15.2 


4.3 


17.7 


2.3 


High School Graduates 


65.8 


56.6 


72.4 


61.2 


72.5 


44.2 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cenauar 1983. 
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CoIl«g« graduation rataa fox Saaoana in tha Unitad Stataa praaant a 
claacac piotusa. Propoctionataly Sawar Saaoan woaan attaad four or aora yaara 
of coliaga dun aan do. Nhila 9.8 pacoant of Saaoan aaXaa in tba Unitad 
Stataa hava attandad ftMir or aora yaara of ^Uaga, only 4.8 pari^t of Saaoan 
faaalaa hava dona ao. 

Bdttcational inatitatiooa ganarally oatagoriaa Saaoans undar tha aora 
ganac&l cXaaaificatioo of Aaian and Pacific lalandar. Thia aaaka tha data on 
Saaoana, ainca Saaoana account for only 1.2 parcent of all Aaian and Pacific 
lalandara in tha Unitad States. Consaquantlyr littla inforaatioa axiata about 
tha acadealc perforaanca of Saaoans. Baoauaa faw inatitutiona kaap data 
spacifically on Saaoans » it ia iaportant to ccaparo any data available on tba 
educational attainnent of Saaoana in contraat to other Aaian and Pacific 

Portunately, th% 1980 O.S. Census includss high school graduation rates 
for Saaoans and other Asian and Pacific Islanders. The figures in Table 21 
graphically ^tttmy the educational gap that exists between Saaoans and other 
Pacific Island poi^ulatioos. hmoaq aU Asian and Pacific Islanders in the 
United States, Saaoan ules have the lovest proportions of high school 
graduates (65.7%) • Saaoan f Males have the seonid lowest rate, after 
Vietnaaese wOTen. California trends for SasMan men and wosMn airror the 
national figures. In Hawaii, only Filipino males experience lover high school 
coopletion rates i the rate for Sueoan woMn (44.3%) is the lowest of any 
Asian and Pacific Island group. 

In suanary, Saaoans have not achieved educational attainaent levels 
ccttparable with the United States population as a whole. Furthermore, the 
educational attainaent of Semoan women is substantially lower than for Saaoan 
sen. Compered with other Asian and Pacific Islanders, Saaoans have among the 
lowest high school graduation rates. 
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Tabl* 21 



PBOPORTIONS OP EIGB SCBOOL GBAOOASBS FOR ASIAN AHD PACIFIC ISLAHIffiS 
POPULATZOeiS 25 m«S AHD OVBR IM THS OHISIO SZASSS 
AMD 8SLBCZBD 8ZASBS> Kt SBXt 1980 



Asian and Pacific 
talandcr Group 



Unitad 
States 
Votal 



Males 



Cali- 
fornia 



Bawaii 



Onited 
States 

Total 



Feaales 



Cali- ^ Bavaii 
fomia 



Japanese 84.2 

Chinese 75.2 

Filipino 73.1 

Korean SO.O 

Asian Indian 88.8 

Vietnaaese 71.3 

Hawaiian 70. 0 

Guaaanian 71.2 

Sanoan 65.7 
Asian/Pacific n.e.c* 73.7 



88.2 
76.8 
74.6 
90.0 
84.7 
73.6 
76.2 
72.0 
65.5 
74.0 



75.4 
78.2 
48.0 
81.7 
80.1 
63.1 
6V.8 
82.1 
58.4 
69.1 



79.5 
67.4 

75.1 
70.6 
71.5 
5^.6 
67.0 
64.7 
56.6 
55.9 



83.8 
67.2 
75.6 
75.0 
68.4 
55.7 
75.4 
64.5 
61.2 
60.0 



70.0 
72.8 
55.1 
66.5 
72.7 
48.0 
68.5 
54.1 
44.3 
57.7 



*lk>t elseidiere classified 
Source: Hayes & l«vln, 1983(b). 

English Language Proficiency Profile 

During on-site Study research/ alaost every informant cii^ed problcKs 
associated with low English language prof iciesjcy and •ducational attainaent as 
two of the aajor factors affecting the ability of SasK>ans to obUin «^>lpyaent 
and utilise existing training resources. But, as with educational attainaent, 
Bnglish language proficiency data froa the 1980 U.S. Census do not, at face 
value, indicate Bnglish language proficiency problwu of the magnitude that 
local Saaoans described. Again however, close analysis of the data brings the 
seriousness of tJie issue to the fore. A careful scrutiny of the language data 
on Saaoans was undertaken by the Study's cooaissioned deaographers and appears 
as an appendix to their profile of the Census data (Bayes & Levin, 1983(b), 
Appendix: "Language Dse Aaong Saaoanst Evidence froa the 1980 Census") . 
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Th« 1980 Coiuius quuticnad iA«th«r any languag* oth«r thM Bnglish was 
spokan in tha boaa. If anothar languaga was spokanr tha raspoadant was askad 
to rata tha Inglisb languaga pro2icianey of housahold aaabass. Tabla 22 
indicatas that 23.8 parcant of parsons living in Saaoan housaholds spaak 
Saglish axciusivaly at hoaw. Tha raaaining 76.2 parcant spoka a languaga 
othar than English "(Saaoan). Ovarallr 90.4 parcant of all Saaoana apoka 
Bnglish axciusivaly » "wall", or "vary wall". 

Aga appaazs to ba a factor in Bngliah languaga ability. Snglish languaga 
proficiency tanda to ba lowar asong older Saaoans. Tabla 23 displays thasa 
diffarancaa. Tha proper titni of Saaoana who speak only Bnglish at hoaw is such 
higher aaong Saaoans aged 5>17 than aacmg Saaoans over 18 years of age. 

Age differences are even acre prcmounced if extr«M age cohorts are 
coaparad. For exa^le, only 4 percent of Saaoans aged 20-24 speak English 
"not at all" or "not well", cooqpared with 42 percent of Saaoana 65 and over. 
Differences are even greater aaon^i Saaoan woaen. About 3 percent of woaMn 
aged 20-24 speak English "not well" or "not at all", coaled with 51 percent 
for wofaen 65 and over (Bayea t Levin, 1 )3(b), J^ndix). 

Although the exact nature of the all ccnqplex relationships aaong 
education, language abUity, age, and incoss haa not been deterained, aeveral 
findings Illustrate soae of the relationahips involved. For exai^le, of 
Saaoana over 25 years of age who can not speak BngAish, only 20 percent are 
high ccbool graduatea. Alaost half (48%) of tha Saaoans who can not speak 
Bnglish well have not cocq;>leted any achooling paat eleaentary school. Saaoans 
with little or no Bnglish language ability fall into low incocta categoriea, 
irtiereas thoae speaking only Bnglish at hcate are aost often found in higher 
incoaa brackets. Table 24 suaaarixes the data relating per capita incose and 
languaga ability. Per capita incoae of Saaoans declines as Bnglish language 
proficiency decreases. Saaoans with greater Bnglish language proficiencies 
have per capiU incoses between $3,401 to $4,656, whereas those less facile in 
Bnglish have per capita inccaws ranging froa $2,270 to $2,997. Saaoans in the 
United States who experienced difficulties speaking Bnglish (spoke English 
•not well" or "not at all") have per capita incoaas ranging froa 35 to 100 
percent lower than Saaoans who speak English proficiently. 



7abl« 22 

PSBCSm DISTSIBimOSI or LASGQASS SPOSBM as KSNS BT SM«Mt» 
AfiD ABILm TO SPEAK BKCLXSS IN fHS UlimD STASSS 
AB8 IH mSCXBD SThTSSt 1980 



^•aks Only 
Siiglish At 



Well OS V«ry if«il 



Speaks Snglisb 
Hot Well 



Sp«ak8 English 
Hot At AU 



Parc«at o2 

Pffiroons im 

United States 23.8 
California 22.5 
Hawaii 19.2 



66.6 
63.6 
68.2 



8.4 

7,6 
11.5 



1.2 
1.3 
1.1 



Source* U.S. Bureau o£ the Cenaua, Unpublished Tabalationa, 1984. 



Table 23 

PERCENT OZSTHIBDTm' 0? SNGLXSB LANGOAGB ABXLITY OF SA»^3ANS 
IN TBS nrniSD STATES BY AGSt 1980 



Speaks Only 
Bnglish At 
Rone 



Speaks Other Language At Hoate 



Percent of 
Sanoans in U.S. 2 



Speaks English Speaks English 

Well or Very Ke.U Hot Hell or Hot at All 



5-17 
18+ 



44.6 
33.4 



49.0 
57.0 



6.0 
9.0 



Sourcet U.S. Bureau of the Ccnsusr crnpubliehed Tabulations, 1984. 
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AviilabU tvid«nc« also suggtstd tlut Inglish language skills sffsct tht 
participation of Saaoans in tha labor Mrkat« Saaoans with lowar Bnglish 
languaga sicills ara aoca of tan aaployad in lonar skill job8-^laborar# halpor 
•nd olaanar occupations* Convarsaly# aora Sasoans who apaak only English at 
hooQ ara aqplpyad in highar status occuptions and favar work in laborar and 
sarvica occupations (U.S. Bucaau of tha Cansus, ui^ublishad tabulations, 
1984)* In Hatfsii and Californisr Saaoana vith low English skills ara lass 
likaly to ba in tha labor forca^ particularly faaalas (Bayas 6 Levin 1983(b), 
Apj^endi:s) • 

Tabla 24 

PER CAPITA INCOME OF UMRBUSBD SANOftN Iia>I7ICt»a:.S IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND ASILm 30 SPEAK SNGUSfis 1980 



Speaks Only 
English At 

Hoae Speaks Othar I»ancruaga At Hoae 

i^peaks English Speaks English ^aks English speaks English 
Vary Hell WaU Not Hell Not at All 



Per Capita 

Incone: $3,401 $4,656 $4,594 $2,997 $2,270 



Source: U*S* Bureau of the Census, Unpublished Tabulations, 1984* 

As expected, the incidonca of Saaoans li ing in poverty is greater aaottg 
those with lo#er English language skills* Table 25 deaoostrates these 
relationships* 
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PB8CSHT DISWIB0510!! Of SNGLZSS LXtKmOS ABILITY AHD SfMOKSS 
ZH POmrX 2H THE OHZTSD STASSS: 1980 



Speaks Only 
Sngllah At 
Hobs 



Speaks Other Language At Hona 



speaks English Speaks Bnglish Speaks Bngliah Speaks English 
Very well Koll Not «eU Mot at AU 



Poverty Lavl i 



75% 
125% 
150% 
200% 



13.8 
31.0 
37.3 
52.4 



16.0 
35.3 
43.2 
58.7 



23.5 
43.4 

52.9 
67.7 



30.9 
49.6 
58.8 
79.2 



23.0 
51.1 
61.1 
74.3 



Source? 0,8. Bureau of tho Census^ Unpublished Tabulations, 1984. 

The proportion of Saaoans living in near-poverty (1251 to 200% of poverty 
level) and severe poverty (below 751 of poverty level) ranged fro« 42 to 67 
percent higher for those »dK> had problcas speaking English. 

I^uage data contained in the 1990 Census say under-repreaent the 
difficulties with Bnglish actually faced by Saisoans living in the United 
States (Bayes t Levin, 1983(b) and M>P«ndi3cj U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
unpublished tabulations, 1984). In discussions with knowledgeable Infonwints 
in California, Hawaii, and Washington, Bnglish language was always rated aaon< 
the priKiry reasons why aany local Saaoans lived in poverty. Study staff wer< 
cepeatsdly told that language problem interfere with Saaoans* finding 
eaployiKint as well as utilising existing training and educational resources. 

A paper coMissioned by the Study explored this issue in greater depth 
(Shore £ Piatt, 1984) . They noted that although aany Saw>ans aay speak 
Bnglish, their actual coanunicative conpetence in English— the ability to 
utilise and coq>rehend the language effectively in iaportant situations—Ew/ 
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b% very ainiaal. Shore and Piatt noted a nusaber of ccominication problems 
conooly encountered by SaBoanc in Bnglish. These included the comprehension 
of colloquial language containing aany Idiosusi confusion about co^lex verbal 
and written instruction; discontinuity in the social dimensions of 
cosaainication, especially assuaoptions about appropriate behavior in social 
relet ious that differ radically between the United SUUs and Samoa; and 
interpretation of nonverbal comsBunicatlon. All these factors, they argued, 
interact to adversely affect the coomunicative cos^etence of Samoans residing 
in the United States* 

In summary, available evidence tends to uphold the opinion firmly held in 
Samoan ccoaunities that problems with the English langu^^e affect a 
significant portion of Samoans living in the United States. Although siseable 
numbers of Samoans may report that they speak Bnglish well, those who have not 
completely mastered the Bnglish language clearly have an additional problems ' 
in finding work and attaining economic self-sufficiency. Data free the 1980 
U.S. Census indicate this connection. Bducati<», labor force participation, 
income, and poverty are all related to English language ability. 

Employment Profile 

The labor markets in the areas where the majori^ of Samoans live contain 
large numbers of other migrants and iwidgrants. Particularly in California 
and Hawaii, irtiere 81 percent of all Samoans in the United States reside, 
Samoans must cosqdete with numerous individuals having the kinds of skills and 
experiences many Saeoans possess. Cc^q)etition for existing employment 
opportunities has recently increased as national and regional economies have 
gone throuoh recent recessions. The effect on Samoans of these and other 
structural factors in the labor market must be considered in assessing the 
needs of the population. 

Unemployment . Samoans in the United sta have experienced higher rates 
of unenplpyccat than the general population. Tablf 26 details the labor force 
status of Samoans in the United states and in Hawaii, California, and 
Washington. 




At tht tism o2 the 1980 Census r 9«7 p«rctnt of all Suoans in the labor 
forca vara unasiployed. Unoaploymnt ratts Mra sosawhat higbat for SaBoan 
femalaa (10.3«) than for aydaa (9.4%) « NuMrically, homvar, a graatar nuabar 
of Saaoan ealee t^era unesplcqfed than fcsalas* Bates for both Saaoan aalaa and 
fasalaa vara highar than thair raapactiva gro^q^ in tha Unitad Statas 
population as a wholas 31 parcant highar for Saaoan aalaa and 51 parcant 
highar for Saaoan faaalaa. 

Table 26 

lABOR FOSCB SXATOS OF SAMQANS IH OHITBO SZASBS AHD 8BLECTBD STAXBS: 1980 







Cali- 


Hawaii 


Washing- 


Other 


Characteristic 


Total 


fornia 




ton 


StatQs 


Per sons r 16 yrs and over 


22r739 


10,594 


7,673 


1,056 


3,416 


In the labor force 


13,700 


6,609 


4,030 


685 


2,376 


Percent 


60.2 


62.4 


52.5 


64.9 


69.6 


Unenployed 


1,194 


630 


373 


49 


142 


Percent unenployed 


9.7 


10.1 


10.2 


8.5 


(») 


Males 


11,550 


5,358 


3,735 


611 


1,846 


In the labor fores 


8,484 


3,911 


2,S45 


470 


1,558 


Percent 


73c 5 


73.0 


68.1 


76.9 


84.4 


Un6iq>loyed 


665 


344 


195 


49 


77 


Percent uncsployod 


9.4 


9.7 


8.9 


10.4 




Feaales 


11,189 


5,236 


3,938 


445 


1,570 


In the labor force 


5,216 


2,698 


1,485 


215 


818 


Percent 


46.6 


51.5 


37.7 


48.3 


52.1 


Dneif^lcyed 


529 


286 


178 




65 


Percent unemployed 


10.3 


10.6 


12.1 




7.9 



Source t Hayes & Levin, 1983(b). 
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In California and Batiaii proporticnataly aora Sanoana vara onaaployad than 
tha suta'a population aa a whola* In California 10«1 parcant of all Sasoana 
in tha labor forca wara unaq^lpytdr a rata 1^1/2 timm tha ovarall atata 
unacqployMnt rata of 6«5 paroant« nia gap batvmn Sa»Mn and autawida 
un^lospaint rataa in Hawaii waa «van graatar. !n Hawaii r tha un^qplpyMnt 
rata for Saaoana was 10 « 2 parcant, sora than doubla the rata for tha atata aa 
a irt)ola« Saaoan unai;:?loya»nt rat«s in Bavaii and California vara tha highaat 
of any Asian and Pacific lalandar group r with tha axcaption of Asian Indian 
vootn in California (Bayaa & Xiavinr 1983(b) s26}« 

Sinca Saxioans ara a relativaly young populationr youth un^n^loynant ratas 
ara particularly iaportant. In general, youth in tha United Stataa 
experienced higher rates of uneaplpysent than the adult pqpulation« The ssiae 
held true for Saaoan youth in tha Onited States* Eowevor, disproporti<Muita 
nu:^r of Sasoaii youth wara uneaployed coapared to youth in tha United states 
as a whole. Table 27 deaonstrates these differancas* 



Table 27 

lABOn vaacE status of SAHQAH yOUTB 

IK THE UMITBD STATES AND SELECTED STATES: 1980 



Characteristic United States California Hawaii Washing ti» 

Total SaaK>ans Total SaiKMUis Total Saaoans Total Saaoons 



S^rcent unesplpyed, 

persona 16 to 19 16*9 21.0 14.4 29.5 12.0 19.2 14.7 7.8 



Sourca: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983. 
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The available data indicate young Saiaoans are experiencing »ore severe 
problems in entering tha labor aarket. ?or exasple, the unerqployaent rate for 
young Sa3K>an8 in California was over twice the rata for youth aa a whole in 
that state. The discrepancy was soaewhat less in Hawaii, but still over 1-1/2 
tlaes tha statewide, rata of uneiDployment for those 16 to 19 year-^lds in the 
labor force. In Itefhis^gton, where Saaoans appear to be enjoying high 
aaployRent, the si^ll number of Samoan youth in the labor force ($1 total,. 4 
unei^loyed) makes the report suspect* 
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Occiipatioii and Industry Distribution ^ Th« dlstrlbutioo of Saaoan workars 
acroM IndustrlM in gtnaral aULrrors th« distribution of all 0«S« «orkara in 
various Industrits* Tabla 28 prtsants tbo»i findings* Tix% majority of tha 
Saaoan nork foroa, lika tba ovarall vork forca in tba Unitad statas vaa 
duatarad into thraa induatrioas wmufacturing, trada^ and aarvicas* 
Proportionataly aora Saaoana vara aaplpyad in sanufacturingr transportation 
aarvica# and public administration* Convaraaly, Sasoans t^ra undar** 
raprasantad in agriculturar aining, trada and profaaaional sarvicaa* 

Sooa dif farancas appear to axist battman distributions in California and 
Hawaii* In California, proportionately aora Saaoana var® Mployad in 
aanufscturing and faver in trada* Tha saaa general patterns also exist in 
Bawaiif with the exception that acre Sanoans were raq^loyed in the 
entertainaent industry* 

An analysis of the occupationo of Saiaoans provides acre useful inforaation 
about their socioeconoaic status* Table 29 and Figure 6 present the 
distribution of Saaoan workers in various occupations* Saaoans in the United 
States Kore reasonably distribute across aost occupations r with the exception 
of rmmgerial and professional cocupations. Saaoana were underrepresented in 
these occupations; the proportion of non-Saaoans in aanagerial and 
professional occupations was about 1*8 tiaes higher than Saaoans* 

There are differences in occupaticms held by Saaoan aen and woaan* 
Although both Saaoan vttn and wonen were over represented in service # operator, 
fabricator, and laborer occupations, Saaoan aen wera aost over represented in 
service occupations, while Saaoan woaen were aost overrepresented in the 
operator, fabricator classification* In addition, a higher prq^rtion of 
Saaoan woaien worked in precision production occupations th^ did the United 
States labor force as a whole* Bq;>lpyed Saaoan aales were concentrated in 
operator, fabricator, and laborer occupations* Over one in every three 
eaploycd aale Saaoans in the United States (341) worked in these occupations* 
By disaggregating the various occupations within this classification, it can 
be seen that approxlaately otud half the aales were eaqaipyed as qperators and 
fabrications; 28 percent as handler/cleaner Aelpers and laborers; and 22 
percent in transportation and aaterial aoving occupations « 
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Tabl« 28 



AMD PSBOOIT DISIRIBUTIOli OF SMUiOi NQBEBBS 
B'f IHDOSm IN SBB UHrTH) STASIS AND SMJSCTID SXAUSi 1980 



Industry 



ToUI 



jCallfornia 



Saaoantt Total Saamna Sbtal 8aaK>ana 



Nuaber : 

Paraona, 16 yra 

and ovar 

BiE^lpyad^ 16 yrs 
and over 



Percent I 
Total 

A9riua.\turer 

forestry, fishing 
Mining 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Coisaunication 
Nholesale trade 
Retail trade 

Banking and credit 

agencies 
Insurance, real 

estate 
Busineaa and 

repair aervice 
Private houaebolda 
Other personal 

servicea 
Enter tain»ent and 

recreation 
Profeaaional aervices 
Public adfiiniatration 



171,214,000 
97,639,000 



100. Q 

3.0 
1.1 
5.9 

22.4 
5.8 
1.5 
4.3 

16.1 



2.3 

3.8 

4.2 
0.7 

2.4 

1.0 
20.3 
5.3 



22,739 


18,127,000 


10,594 


723,000 


7,673 


11,098 


10,640.000 




^1 C AAA 

aid,vMO 


3,283 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 fin A 
xuu.u 


100.0 


1.7 


3.1 


1.0 


3.5 


2.1 


0.4 


0.4 




0.1 




5.3 


5.7 


3.7 


7.2 


8.8 




20.3 


32.6 


7.9 


9,5 


6.4 


5.4 


5.5 


7.2 


8.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.0 


2.9 


4.4 


3,2 


3.9 


2.2 


13.7 


16.5 


13.0 


19.9 


14.9 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


^.6 


1.2 


2.9 


4.5 


2.9 


5.0 


2.5 


5.2 


5.4 


5.1 


4.3 


f.7 


it. 6 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


4.2 


2.5 


3.0 


7.1 


7.2 


4.4 


1.7 


0.9 


1.7 


10.7 


17<6 


20.0 


17.5 


17.7 


14.9 


7.2 


5.1 


6.0 


10.0 


9.6 



Sourcei Hayes & Levin, 1983(b). 
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PBSCEHT OZSTRXBOTZOM OF SAHOMI HOSIESBS BY OCCDPATZOti ZH THB 
UavaSD STASIS and SSLCCTBD SIAraSi 1980 



Hajor C«t«gory Onitad Sfcataa California Hawaii 

of Occupation Total Saaoans Total Saaoana Total Saaoans 



EsploY^d, 16 years and over 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Manager ialr professional 


22.7 


12.4 


25.1 


11.2 


23.5 


11.1 


Technioalf sales r adainis- 












trative support 


30*3 


26.4 


32.6 


29.7 


32.0 


20.7 


Service occupations 


12.9 


19.8 


12.6 


15.2 


17.9 


28.7 


Faraing, forestry # fishing 


2.9 


lo8 


2.8 


0.7 


3.4 


3.2 


Precisicm production^ craft 


12.9 


12.5 


12.3 


13.4 


11.6 


11.5 


Operators # fabricator Sf 












laborers 


18.3 


27 1 




*Zr . / 


xi.. / 


Oil A 

24.9 
















Eaployedf 16 years and over 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Manager ial# professional 


23.6 


11.8 


26.7 


9.8 


24.6 


9.1 


Technical, sales, adminis- 














trative support 


19.0 


16.4 


21.0 


19.5 


19.3 


10.8 


Service occupations 


9.2 


17.- 


9.9 


13.8 


14.4 


24o7 


Farming, forestry, fishing 


4.3 


2.9 


4.1 


1.1 


5.0 


4.8 


Precision production, craft 


20.7 


17.6 


19.4 


19.8 


19.6 


16.1 


Operators, fabricators* 














laborers 


23.2 


34.0 


18.8 


36.0 


17.0 


34.5 


PBfiiUBS 














Biiployed, 16 years and over 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Managerial, professional 


21.5 


13.3 


23.0 


13.1 


22.2 


14.3 


Technical # sales » adminis* 














trative support 


45.6 


40.4 


48.1 


43.2 


46.9 


36.0 


Service occupations 


17.9 


23.2 


16.2 


17.1 


22.0 


34.7 


Farming, forestry, fishing 


1.0 


0.3 


1.1 


0.2 


1.5 


0.7 


Prevision production, craft 


2.3 


5.3 


2.9 


5.0 


2.1 


4.3 


Operators, fabricators » 














laborers 


11.7 


17.4 


8.7 


21.4 


5.3 


10.1 



Source* Bayaa & Lavin/ 1983(b). 
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Figure 6 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OP SAMOAN WORKERS BY OCCUPATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND SELECTED STATES i 1980 



Managerial, 
Profeasionel 



Technical, 
Sales, 

Administrative 



Service 
Occupations 



Farming, 

Forestry, 

Fishing 



Precision 
Production 



Operators, 
Fabricators 




10 20 30 40 
United States 



10 20 30 
California 



10 20 30 
Hawaii 



Source: Hc^yes & Levin, 1983(b)* 



U.S. total population 
^J^^jf, Samoans ^ o 



Clo— to two-third* of ci^loytd Saaoan woMfi w«r« cluatartd in tvo 
oecttpational groups. About 63 parctnt of ta^loyea Saaoon voMn work in 
taohnieal* salas, and adainiatzativa support (40.4%) and aacvica occupations 
{23. 2«). Ovar 93 parcant of jobs hald by wosMn in taobnieal, salas and 
adaOnistrativa support occupations vara in salas and adainistrativa support 
occupations. About 94 parcant of tha woaan aieployad in sarvica oocupaticms 
iiork in food (321) , claan.<jig (16%) , haalth and parsonal sarvioa occupations 
(46%) . 

Occupational trends for Saaoans in California and Hawaii tondad to airror 
tha national distribution. In genaral Saaoans wara ovarraprasantad in 
servicas and operator , fabricator, and laborar occupations and 
undereeprasantad as aanagers and profassionals. Bowavar soata centrists 
between the two states exist. Por axa^;>la, in Hawaii the greatest 
overrepresentation of feaales is in service occi^ations* but for aales the 
graatest over representation is in the operator, fabricator, and laborar 
catgory. In California the largest ovecrepresentAtion for both sen and woaen 
was in the operator, fabricator, and laborer occt^tions. 

The distribution of Saaoan workers by occupations was less favorable than 
the distribution of Saaoan workers by industry. Although the distribution of 
Saaoans aaong various occupations was slailar to that of the overall United 
States labor force, Saaoans tended to be clustered in occupations with lower 
wages and status. The higher the concentration of Saaoans in lower paying 
jobs, the greater difficulty Saaoans have providing for the needs of their 
significantly larger faailies. 

Factors in Eaployaent 

A nuaber of factors ii^ct Saaoans* access to eaployaent in the United 
States. These have been identified through both analysis of secondary data 
and on-site discussions with Saaoans and service providers. There is a high 
degree of consensus among the Study's Advisory Board and aeabers of the local 
Sataoan cooaunities that the following factors hinder Saaoans froa coapeting 
effectively in local labor aarketst 

o Liaited Bnglish language proficiency and coaaunicative coapetence 

in Aaecican English, 
o Lack of education. 

o Lack of skill training appropriate for labor aarkets in the United 

States. 
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o Uek of work •xp*?i«ne« •ppropriatt for labor aurk«U in th« UniUd 

8Ut«s. 
o SaeUl discrlBination. 

o Differences in ouetOM end expectetiona regarding eaployaent between 

tbe United States and Aaterican Saaoa. 
o Insufficient infocaation about local labor aarkets. 
o Certification cequirraents. 

The ntmrcus Saaoan individuals and groups with wfaoai Study staff atet naMd 
several of these factors as being the aost pr<^leBatic for Sasoans in the 
Unitod States) lack of English language proficiency* lack of apprc^riate 
educationr and job training were aost frequently aentioncd. 

Lack of faailiarity about life in the United sutcs also creates probleas 
for aany Saaoans. Traditional Saaoan practices in o^loyaent ace often 
different froa those in the United States. 7or exaaple, in foraal situations 
with persons of higher status, Saaoans avoid eye contact, keeping their eyes 
lowered. What aay appear to an esployer as disinterest and/or apathy is, in 
reality, a sign of respect. These behaviors often have serious negative 
consequences for Saaoans in job interview situations (Shore & Piatt, 
1984t2S). 

Nuaerous Saaoan inforaants in Hawaii indicated that discriaination against 
Saaoans is a aajor barrier for those trying to access local labor aarkets. 
There is widespread perception, aaong Saaoans and Hawaii service providers, 
that Saaoans aust overcoae awmy negative racial stereotypes. Inforaants in 
California and Washingtcm, however, felt that discriaination is not a aajor 
problea in their states. 

English language and coaaiunication probleas have been discussed 
previously. For those seeking work, language probleas are aost pronounced 
aaong the elderly, wonen, and those who resided in Saaoa for an appreciable 
tiae. Many Saaoans who speak soae English still do not possess full co«und 
of written and verbal English, ivt work, for e3Uiq>le» Saaoans aay indicate 
they understand a complex verbal order when they really do not (Shore & Piatt, 
1984) . 

The educational attainaent of S&aoans has been discussed above. Liaited 
educational backgrounds present probleas for aany Saaoans seeking work, 
although the nature of the problea varies within the Saaoan population. For 
exaiQ>le, since schools in Saaoa differ in curriculua and pedagogy froB schools 
in tfcc United States, those schooled in Saaoa aay not be as co^^titive as 
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tboM with •quivsXont ycact of flehooling in the VniUA SUtce. 0£ th« young 
8««ow» going to school In th« UniUd Statta^ muxy drop out of BChool or as* 
tracked into ganaral raatdial adueation claaata* Th» problaaa of Saaoan youth 
arc conaidarad in datail in the section t^iofa foiled. Salativoly few "ftPMins 
participate in axiating skills training progssaa, whether they are 
school-baaed, private proprietary progrun, or other Job training activities 
such as JTPA funded progrsaa. Without appropriate skills, SaaMsans cannot 
obtain the better paying jobs in local job aarketa. 

Kany Saaoans do not have «spl(^»ent experiencea that are considered 
apprc^riatc for thair U.S. locales. Those who worked previously in Saaoa say 
discover that analogous jobs do not exist in the United State« labor narkets. 
Others, especially young petals entering the labor aarknt for; the first ti»e, 
find that e^loyers are reluctant to hire individuals >ith no previous job 
experience. 

Insufficient inforaation about Irxsal labor aarkets is a probln for aany 
Sasioans living in the United States. Saaoana' labor aarket inforaeition tends 
to coae through traditional channels of kinship and church; inforaation that 
is reatricted to occupations Icnown within th* cowBunity, incoaplete and often 
inappr<9riate for the U.S. coswunity in which they reside. Job aarkets in the 
United States differ froa those in Saaoa. So do ways of finding eaqUGyaant. 
Many Saaoans are at a disadvantage because they do not possess effective job 
search skills. These skills include aethods of searching for work, filling 
out job applications, and interviewing. The lack of labor aarket inforaation 
coabines with insufficient job search skills to cospound Saaoans' difficulty 
in finding ea^lpyaent. 

Particularly *n California, certification poses a barrier for aany 
Saaoans. NosMn who were nurses in Saaoa ha^* difficulty passing state 
licensing prograas. Many trades require licenses for perforaing specific 
jobsv For exaaple, in Los Angeles County a welder aust havo Los Angelas 
County and City licenses, as well as specific licenses for a particular kind 
of welding (e.g. pipe, TIG, etc.} 

All of the preceding factors iiqpact the ability of aany Saaoans to obtain 
suitable eaployaent. Many Saaoans aust overcoae several of these barriers to 
find work. For those who jcperience a coabination of these hindrances, access 
to the local labor aarket aay effectively be blocked. 
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rinding 3 s Thm dieting array of sarvicas is not adaquata to Mat currant 
and anticipatad future naads of Saaoana in tha Onitad Statas. 

raportad in tha pracading aactionr Study analysis of data on awial and 
tconosiic status of Saaoans in tha Onitad Statas ravaalad unac^aptably high 
lavals of poverty and unaaplqyMnt aaiong tha p^^ulation, dariving f roK a 
nu9d)ar of factors, including aducati^ial daf iciancias and aducation and 
training inappropriate f(»r tha Onitad Statas labor sarkati Bngliah language 
deficiencies I and the hiiih ratio of family dependents to wage earners. 
Saplcyed Samans are cluatered in low status, lov pay occt^tions. 
Oaaographic projections indicate that tha population will continue to grow. 
Indications are that, without intervention, this growing population will 
continue in poverty 2ail to find adequate Mplpyaent in the labor sarketa 
of their priinary areas of i:esidence. 

The Study thus turned to an analysis of the services available to 0«s« 
Sanoana, in order to ascertain whether progress are mating, or can be 
expected to seet, expanding needs relating to the issues of unei^loyaent, 
poverty, end training. Staff investigated services and facilities for direct 
assistance, bousing ^ mmplcgmnt, training, and education. 

As the foUowiug pagea deaonstrate. Study participenta reported and Study 
data confirm that Saaoans in the United S'';ates face significant barriers to 
eaployaent which confine their increasing nuixbers to life in poverty. Saaoans 
are rarely offered specialised progrr^a, and the progress oriented toward the 
general peculation say exceed their educational and Bngliah language skiUs 
levels. P<iw agencies have Sasoan staff, even though there is a strong 
positive correlaticM between presence of S^^oan ataf f and both utilisation of 
services by Sasoans and their success as clients. Sasoans, especially recent 
sigrants and older people, lack knowledge of Aserican appro^ishes to service 
utilisation and «aq>loys6nt relations that would enable thes to eff^^ively 
access services and to succeed in training and workplace aettings. Service 
i>roviders are largely ignorant of Sasoans* cultural backgrcnmd and lack 
training in appropriate ways to work with and assist Sasoans. Outreach to 
Sasoan ccHsmunitiea has been very lisited and, when attespted, has often failed 
to take advantgage of — or respect~exi8ting ccsaunity networkii. Thus Sasoans 
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ar« effectively oxcitsded fro« Mrricec that they so urgently require by 
in&pprqpropriate desi9n end leok of coordination vith the potential client 
popolation. 

This sectiM and that nhich foUova report the results of Study 
investigation into appropriateness, availability, and utilisation of 
esploysent*, training-, and education-related services for 8a»oans, 
particularly as they are reflected in the priury Mtrqpolitan areas of Saaoan 
residencei Honolulu, Seattle-Tacocui, San Pxancisoo, and Southern California's 
San Oiego and Los Angeles-Long Beach areas. Findings in four Study field 
sites are reaarkable for their consistency. 

In discussion of Finding 3, the Report «jcuses on arpioyacnt services, 
vocaticml and job training, and direct services which should be available to 
the general Saaoan population; the folloving section, addressing Finding 4, 
will highlight the needs of Sanoan youth for education, esployaent services, 
and job ^ aining. The dc&ctiptions o£ service provision and utilisation are 
preceded by a brief outline of the nethods by which the Study staff arrived at 
Findings 3 and 4. 

Three aajor sections follow hertz an analysis of the factors tbut affect 
provision of services to Saaoans; a report on program participation by 
Saaoans, comparing and illustrating their utilisation of different types of 
servicesi and, finally, a description of five saodels for service delivery and 
their appropriateness for Saaoans. 

Methodology 

Th^se findings, and those on Saaoan youth which follow under Finding 4, 
draw upon a variety of source?^, which, unlike the U.S. Census data which 
foraed the basis for Finding 2, are soaetiaes partial, impressionistic, or not 
scientifically validated. However, widespread consensus aaong inforaants in 
our four site co^aunities suggests that the perceptions held aaong Saaoans and 
service providers are an accurate reflection of the situations in those 
locales. (For range and nuabers of participanC:», «ee Appendix A.) Stateaents 
fay interviewees strongly parallel findings of local and state studies on a 
variety of the questions raised here. 

U.S. census data are available on only a fe;^ of the issues addressed 
here. Although complete and fully accurate assesassant of Seuooan service necids 
and program utilisation awaits further, quantitative research, there is 
^ renarkable consistency in the infonaatlon that the Study has uncovered, 
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stgmrdltss of its nature or source. SmII «calo sviry^ys by educational, 
aaployMnt, and training aganeias and Study ataf£ asasinations of thair 
rac»rda indicata that Smscmjm ara not praaant asKy^ tha cllantala in nuabara 
proportional i^itb thair lavala of povarty and un^loysant aa raflactad in tha 
1980 0*8. Canaus. Service proridar ad&inietrators and lina ataff intarvlavad 
for tha Study conourrad v;Ltb Saaoan coosunity rapraaantativaa that Saaoana 
lack inforaation about and atratagiaa for accaaaing aoat aarvicaa. Exa3^>la8 
fron scholarly and public docuMntSr a^ancy racorda^ Intarviava and group 
aaatings arr givan balov to iUustrata a highly conaistant picture of 
undarutiliaation. Saa also the daorription of f ialdtfork and tha Cosnunity 
Conferancaa in tha "Hathodol^igy'' section of Chaptar I and for a prof ila of 
participants, Appandis h. 

Tha Study finding that tha axiating array of aarvicaa ia not affective 
enough In aerving Saaoana* present ai^ future naeda repreaenta a careful 
eynthaaia of qualitative and quantitative inforaation. Judging froa the 
convergence of data# analysiar and opinion froa scholars r service provider 
personnel, and Saaoana in all aectors of the four cooamnitiea studied, this 
finding can be considered an accurate assessaant of present conditions. 



Factota Affecting Service Participation 

A significant obstacle to deteraining the level of Saaoan participation in 
social i5ervices# eaplpyaent, and job training prograas lo their Inviaibility. 
Frequently Saaoana are an •invisible ainority" (Xotchek, 1975) , not counted 
specifically as a group by prograas, schools r or local governaents. Although 
certain prograas in areas irtiere large nuabers of Saaoana reside do record 
Saaoan partidpationr in other areas and in aany prograas in Study site 
coaaunities there is no nuaerical evidence of Saaoan participation, sither 
ethnic group aeaberahip is not recorded or, when it la, Saaoana are aubsuaed 
in larger, inconaiatently defined cjitegoriea of ethnicity, national origin, or 
language background. For exaaple, California >a Saployaent Oevelopaent 
Oepartaent and the Los Angeles County Departaent of Public Social Services 
llat Saaoana In the very broad category •Aaian and Pacific Islanders, not 
othervise classified." 

Programs find it burdensoae to track groups who conatitute only a caall 
percentage of the local population. Saaoana repreaent, according to the 1980 
Census, only 1.2 percent of the Asian and Pacific Islander population An the 
United Statea and just 15.2 percent of the toUl Faclfic Islanders. «ien 
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Svsoana ar« coablntd in thm Asian and Pacific Islandar cattgocy^ tha 
nuMtically larger racial and athnic groups diaguiao the cbaraoUriatica of 
th^ aaudlar Saa»an p^Haatioo. The gcoupa <»ap?iaing that category diffor 
■arktdly in thair social and econoaic status and espl^B»nt training na^a. 

Whila such dasirabla quantitative inforsatioo on Saaoan sarrica natds and 
utilisation ra&ains unavailablsr tha Sttkly constructad an analysis that 
raprasants sarvica-ralatod concarns voiced in aLl tha Sastoan coasomitias 
studied. According to local datsr service providersr and ih9 Sumcmn 
cofiKunities, Saaoan partici'^^tion is affected by factors that can be 
characteriied as £all^^^ into three typesi cultural and linguistic 
differancea botve^n providers and the client populaticm? insufficient and/or 
inan>ropriate outreachr inforsationr and referral stratei^iesi and structural 
l>arrier8 in prograa de:}ignr funding r and service delivery. 

An additional, coaqpXicating factor in Sasoan service utilisation is the 
circular pattern of aigration that leads Sano&ns to alter their place of 
residence with considerable frequency (Pranko, 1S83). Many Saaocns travel 
back and forth to Saanoa for extended pericls of tiade, particularly ^en they 
can take up residence and agriculture on their extended fasilies* property in 
the islands. Failure to find enplpyroni and failure to gain access to 
necessary services nay contribute to this pattern. This aspect of the probl^a 
vas not well recojnised service providersr aost of whoa assuae a static 
residential aodel. 

Two of the site cooaunities had coinlucted research into the failure of 
their service agencies to reach the Saaoan population. A Seattle Departaent 
of Huaan Resources study (Seattle, 1980) , based on extensive interviews with 
Saaoan leadersr identified the following barriers to Saaoans gaining access to 
existing services^ lack of inforaation on available services; unfasdliarity 
with bow services are organised; prider or rv>luctance to ask for help frca 
agencies; transportation probleas; prograa eUgib^Uity guidelines which do not 
fit Saaoan faadly structures; and coaaunication probleas. A Southern 
California survey (ShUy 1980) gathered Saaoan perceptions of 'weaknesses'* of 
governaent prograas. Table 30 displays Shu*s findings. The eleaents of 
services aost often criticised by Saaoans involve lack of inforaation about 
the service (especially poor outreach efforts) and language/cultural 
differences (low Saaoan representatior {^nd insensitivity to Saaoans). 
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Table 30 
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Category 


Count 


Psrcent of Responses 


1. 


Poor outraach afforts 


147 


32. S 


2. 


Low Sanoan representation 


73 


16.2 


3. 


Znseneitivlty to Sanoans 


67 


14.8 


4. 


Lack of funding 


S4 


11.9 


S. 


Bed tape 


43 


9.5 


6. 


Lack of services 


31 


6.9 


7. 


Poor Saswan leadership 


15 


3.3 


8. 


Palagi^ prejudice 


10 


2.2 


9. 


Poor planning 


8 


1.8 


10. 


Poor personnel 


4 


0.9 






45? 


100.0 



Sources Shur 1980. 



Thesa local survi^ findings were adcrored in Study invefltigationa in 
Seattle and Southtrn Californiar and found to hold for Eonolulu and St:a 
Francisco as veil. lULthoi^h the four site cocBWUiities varied soiMirtiat in the 
might they gave tr linguistie/culturalr inforaation/outreachr and structural 
factorsr similar concerns voro voiced by providersf educatorsr govemaental 
personnels and the aesbers of the four Sa»oan conunities. 

Saaoan Language and Culture* Inforaants in every locale visited during 
this 8tMdg9 both Sooans and service providerSf asserted that »;:ny Saaoans 
would not or could not fully utilise aany social service # educational r and 
training ptograns unless Saaoan staff were available. Ccawuni^ Conference 
participants in all locales concurred. 

Problens with English, especially for older Saaoans and newer aigrants, 
and insufficient l^iowledge of procedures of service systems in the United 
States keep aany people away frca programs in idiich no Saaoan bilingual 
workers are esDployed. One Callfomist Eaplpysent Sevelopaent Departaent (BDD) 
aanagerr for mxatspltt, estiaated that before two Samoan bilingual staff aesnbers 



Mr* deployed only cbout 1 peretnt of th« o£fiet*c o«s«lo«d Saaoan. Row, 
with tva Busoan bilingual sUff, appcoxiMiUl? 8 paccanfc of current caeas arc 
Saanan. SuiUarljf, o SUta of Bawaii UplosfBcnt Plaeaatnt Offica «up«CTisor 
Botad a aarfcad daolimi in the Bayers o£ SCToata requestixtg sarvicas aftar 
thair Saaoan bUingual aUff aaabar laft the agsnpy. 

Data eoaqpilad for this BttjOg fay a ecaaiuni^baaad aaploymnt pebgraa in 
Seattle (1984, unpublished) draBStically illnstrated the effect of having 
8«oan8 on staff* Table 31 sbom Levels of service to Saaoan clients by this 
Seattle Prograa over a 30 aonth period froa January 1980 through February 
1984. Saaoan participation end placeaent rates trere snbictantially higher when 
a Saaoan vozker was present, ocspared to periods when no Saaoan worker was 
present. Although a Saaoan counselor was available for only 25 out of the 50 
aonths surveyed, 180 out of 224 client registrations (80.3%) and 51 out of 57 
client placQoents (89%) were achieved when the Saaoan counselor was an the 
staff « 

Table 31 

EFFECTS OF SAHOAN SUM? GS PSOGRAM PASTICIPAXZOH B¥ SMKAHS IN 
SBASTLE-SAOCMA MSA EMPLOaOBIT PBOGRMt 



Period 


Scaoan 

Counselor? 
& Status 


Saaoan 
Intake 


Avg. Intake 
V9X Month 


Saaoan 
Placcaent 


Avg. Placeaant 
Per Month 


1-12/1980 
1-4 /1981 


Yes 

Full Tiae 


70 


4.4 


29 


1.8 


5-12/1981 
1-5 A982 


KO 


21 


1.6 


2 


0.2 


6-9 /1982 


Yes 

Part Tiae 
Volunteer 


14 


3.5 


2 


0.5 


10-12/1982 
1-9 /1983 


No 


23 


1.9 


4 


o.n 


10-12/1983 
t-2 /19Jt4 


Yet 

Pull Tiae 


96 


19.2 


20 


4.0 



Source: Privatti cosapilation for the Study o£ Umaployatnt, Poverty and 

Q Gaining Nasds ct AMrican 8aaoans# 1984a 
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Tht MjOk.ity of progriuRs vblcb Mrv« saaoans do cot MrQ any Swmiui on 
staff. In none of th% four Study sitas art currant raaourca guidas on tha 
ranga of aarvioas availabla in tha Saaoan languaga.* 

Sacoans hava traditiooaUy baan a highly aalf-aufficiant pai^lar caring 
for the needs of their kin group and thair villaga through aaXf^balp natvorka 
coordinated by the ifc«tai > (Sea Chapter II, above, for a deacription of 
traditional Saacan life and valuaa.) It io unfaailiar and scaMtiaea 
unpleasant for Saaoana to turn to outsidera for aasistance or advice. Strong 
faaily and church netvorks vithin tha Saaoan ccmunity reaain a aajor aource 
of autual aaaiatanca. Shu's (1980) ui^Hibliahad survey of over 300 Saaoan 
households in the Southern California coaauni^ lists self-reported sources of 
help (Table 32} • There is a clear pattern of preference for using relatives, 
friends, and ainiaters for both financial aid and advice. Only for financial 
aid do Saaoans frequently turn to agi^ies, with 45 percent of respMdenta 
indicating social workers as one source of financial assistance. 

The faaily aaong Saaoana is coi^risad of larger kin groups than the 
definitions used as the basis for astiaation of service delivery needs by 
Aaerican governaental service Agencies, raailies are typically 
Bultigenerational and include extended kin. Because these faaily units are 
not congruent with Aaerican expectations, it is difficult for Sanoans to 
coaamnicate their needs to service personnel and soaetiaes iapossible for thea 
to qualify for services to which they are, in fact, entitled. Regulations, or 
even erpectations, which ailitate against kin group*based social and 
residential patterns contribute to disintegration of the traditional social 
and authority structures. Saaoan ccamrrdties deeply fear loss of direction 
for and control over their youth, if requiraaants of O.S. residence erode 
their own custoa. 

Interviews indicate that very few non**Siaoan staff in these agencies have 
received any orientation or training in Staac^n cultural values and lifestyle. 
This is esp<dcially true in prograas or locales where Saaoana constitute a 
aaall percentage of clientele. Saaoana* inexperience with expectations and 
requireaents of Aaerican services coabines with service providers* relative 
lack of orientation to Saaoana* needs and expectations to create 
coa&aunication barriers. The difficulties enUiled in using services aay then 
be perceived by clients as greater than the ^tential benefits of using the 
prograas. 
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SOOBCSS OF HELP TO THE RBSPOKDBITS, BY GIVEN PR03U5HS 



Financial Aid Advic» 



Parcant of Parcant o£ 



Sourcan of Balp 


Count 


Cases 


Count 


Caaas 


1. Balati^Tas 


292 


7S.1 


273 


73.2 


2. Priands 


169 


45.8 


239 


61.4 


3. Minis tars 


109 


29.5 


283 


75.9 


4. Haighbors 


32 


8.7 


67 


18.0 


S. Co-workars 


43 


U.7 


42 


11.3 


6. Social workara 


166 


45.0 


41 


U.O 


7. Othara 


S5 


14.9 


6 


1.6 


8. Don't know 


10 


2.7 


7 


1.9 




876 


100.0 


948 


100.0 



Sources 8hu# 1980* 



Outretch and Accesg to Infor»ation > Diecussions during interviews, group 
tieetings, ud Cotaunity Conferences suggested thdt Sasoans, particularly 
recently arrived aigrants, have insufficient knowledge of social service, 
training, and enploystent progress for vhich they aay be eligible or to which 
they are entitled* As the Southern California study (reported in Table 30, 
above) indicates, Sasoans regard laclc of outreach as the strongest inhibiting 
factor in their utilisation of services i **poor outreach efforts" accounted 
for 32a 5 percent of the responsas in that study* Unless specific outreach 
efforts into the SaiBoan coMnmity are sade through traditional information 
networks such as churches and kin groups or through local Sasaocm 
coeaiunity«based organisations, it appears that eaployMnt, training, and 
social service programs will contint;^ to be underutilized Saaoans. 

Although public cash assistance and food programs are known and uced by 
Sanoans, there are a variety of other services about which they are 
ill-inforaeda During the three-month period l^ril to June 1980, the Seattle 
Departi&ent of Human Resources documented services to 12,20C individuals* Only 
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24 of th«M (0.2%) Mr* Sukmuw or Pacific ZsUndtrs. Out of 30 caU^orits of 
sarvioM auE^ortad by the* city's Dapartaant of BuBun rcaourcasr no Sasoana 
vara raoipianta of aervicas in 24 of tbaaa cata^oriaa (Saattla, 1980). 

pacific aganciaa hava initiatad outxaach affosta. Aaong tba aoat 
auocaaaful oatcaaoh atratagiac faava baan raeruitaant afforta in !»ublic hoisaicg 
faoilitiaa t^ra Sanoans raaida* aarvica provision in Saaoan-occi^iad public 
housing, and subcootracting outraaoh af forts to Saaoan-basad organisationa. 
Thaaa afforta vara &ost aueeaasf ul i^an c^rqpriata Soaoin coanunit^ cbannals 
wara utilixad. 

Lack of up-to-data infonuttion aaong Saaoans about job training prograos 
waa evidenced in the Coniunit? Conferancea and interviews conducted for the 
Study. Inforsation about forsar CEXA progsaas vaa vidaspzdad in the 
cooaaunity} Swoana vera aware of CS^ prograas and the types of services they 
provided. But their inforaation was out of date. There vias very little 
awareness of cm progran phase^out, or even that PSE Title VI positions, 
phased out by fiscal 1981, arc no longer available. Vary few individuala had 
heard of JTPA progrws, or, if they had, knew how or wiiere to apply for thea. 
Sxcepticns wero noted where the intake site for JT?A-funded prograas was 
located in a Saaoan cooaunity-based organization or oo the sase locatim 
fomer CSXA progreau. 

On the other hand, Saaoan youth in schools appear to have access to 
inforaation about Suaner Youth iSi^loyBent prograas. Job Corps, and other job 
training and placeaent activities for which inforaation and outreach ia 
generally provided in the public aohools. 

Structural Barriers . Ihe design and policiea of nrtain prograas and 
services ( ffectively preclude adequate provisioa of services to Saaoans aoat 
in naed. It is difficult for Sanoana with liaited Bnglish, liaite<£ 
underatanding of Aaeriean labor aarkets, and littlr knowladge of appropriate 
job aearoh atrategiea, to participate in aany prograas if^ich were designed 
with other populations in aind. In particular, Saaoan participation afpeara 
to be aoat adversely affected by design of aainatrtaa taplpyMent placeaent 
aervicea and current JTPA atructuee. The section "Eaployaent, Training, and 
Job Servicea,* below, takes up thss4» issues in detail. 
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Th« «xtrv>« povttty of Mny anoag th« S«aoan population uk«s «ce«aa to 
pcogcflM a virtual Jii?)o«iibility for aoaa. m all aita eonunitiaar but 
pactieularly in tha Loa Atigalaa acaa, lack of public ttanaporUtion waa citad 
as a aazioua iapediaant to participation. Bvan location of aarvioaa in 
ralativa prcviaity to the Sasoan eoaanmitias did not aliainata tha naad for 
tran^rtation, unlaaa tha individual livad in high dansity, prcdoainantly 
Swsoan public houaing, aa ia the case for aoaa Bonolulu Saaoana. 

Sanoan-^acif ic aoeial aarvice and aaplpyaiant prograaa have auffeced froa 
lack of continuity and adequate funding. Several Saaoan-apacific prograaa 
funded under cm Public Service Baqployaent titlea, for mvapl; diaappeared 
a® federal funding t«e reduced. Ccafusion and a aenae of aiaanfranchiaeaent 
appear to have ariaen froa tha inconsiatant mipport given tv local and federal 
govemaent agenciea to "Saaoan* progcaas. In San Pranciaco one coaaunity- 
based organisati(m» the National Office of Samoan Affaire, has been aucceaaful 
in aaintaining a baae of funding for vaxioua prograaa for the past eight 
ycara. in Bawaii» ho»aver» no oonsiaiently funded organisation for apecial 
acrvicea, inforaationr or referral for Saaoans baa been active. Hawaii 
Coonunit? Conference participant a identified a. atrong need for a Saaoan 
coraaunity center in the R':rcolulu area for di8l;ribution of aervicea, 
inforaaticm, and referral. 



Prograa Participation 

Generallyr the clientele in the variety o£ aoeial, ea^loyaent, and 
educational progzafita coordinated by private non-profit organixationcr cities, 
coivitiea, atates, and the federal govemaent doea not reflect equal 
participation by Saaoana. Only in the caaea of caah public aaaiatance and 
food prograaa does Saaoan participation approach their proportion in the 
eligible population. These findings era particularly ixqportant for 
conaideeaticm of aaployment and training planning, aince th«y indicate that 
only the aoat baaic ne&la are net by exiating aecvices, i.e., those that 
lesMn the iataediate probleas of hunger and basic necessities. Bducatioaal; 
eaployaent, and training prograas that aight lead Saaoans out of poverty are 
less accessible and underutilised. 

Caah Publi c Assistance Ptograan . Saaoans in need of cash public 
asaistence appear to have adequate inforaation about and aeceaa to cash and 
food welfare progi^aas. Aa thdir low econoaic profile would predict, 1980 
0. 8. Census data shoMed a higher proportion of Scaoan foailies in the United 
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ataf c«e«ivln9 aoae public MsitUne* InooM than fMili«t «b « whoU. 
T«t»l« 33 tuHMtisM th« 1980 C«iuius daU foe public aMistanca ineaw asong 
Saaoana in tba Uaittd sutat, California, and Hawaii. It idantifiat tha 
proportion of hou aah ol da recaiving aoM e»fh public aaaiatanea. ^haaa f iguraa 
ciqpcatant only public aaaistanoa incosai boussholde ssy ha^s recaived othar 
sourcaa of inc»w aa well. (The larger public aaaiatanea incoM for Saaoana 
per wriN^s^hold reflaeta their larger fwily aise.) In California, over twice 
aa Mtny Saaoan f miliea received public aaaiatanea aa the general popuUtion. 
In Bawaii, three and a half tisaa as aany Saaoan fasiliea received aoae part 
of their ineoM froai cash public aasistance, cospared to the general 
population, with the exception of Vietnasese faailies (in 1930 recently 
arrived refugees) , pzc^stionataly sore Samoan f anilies in the united Ststes 
received public assistance than any other aelectod group. 

Table 33 

PBHCBITAGB OF SAHOAM BOOSBSOLDB BECBIVIM6 POBLIC ASSISTAHCB INCOME 
IH l»ITm> 8TKSB3 AKD SELBCTBD STATES} 1980 



U.S. Total California Hawaii 

Total Saaoans Total Saaoana Total Saaoana 



Bousebolda 
With ?ublic 

Assistance (%) 8.0 22.0 9.6 19.9 8.8 32.7 



Mean Earnings 
fcoB Public 

Aasictance (») 2,518 4,354 3,036 4,322 3,161 4,487 



Sourcet Hayes « levin, 1983(b). 

In 1980 California Saaoan faailies were a very soall pr<^rtion (O.IS) of 
all faailies receiving public aasiatance, coii^rable to their incidence in the 
tX^ulation {C.13«). In Hawaii 3.8 percent of all faailies receiving public 
assistance incoae were Saaoan, although Saaoans only ccoprised 1.5 percent of 
the state "s papulation (Hayes « Levin, 1983(b)). 
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CurrMt data ttcm local public assistance agsnoics show siailar trsnds* 
Zn January 1984, State o£ Hawaii DapartMQt ot Social Servicas (DSS) astisatad 
that ^roxlsataly 8 parent of 25,000 public assistanca casaa wars Saaoan 
cawasr a "case* baiog coapsised eitbac o£ an ii^Jividual or a nuabar oS peopla 
in a easily group. Although individuals in casaloads ara not tracked 
separately in that ^ystea, a oes adainistrator noted that Sasoan cases 
generally encoapass aore individuals than the average nuaber of persons in a 
case* Although Saaoans cosprise about 8 percent of all cases # in January 
1984, no Saaoan bilingual vel2are casenorker was ei^lpyed in the Hawaii DSS* 
However, intake foras in aultiple languages, includijig Saaoan# do ask if the 
client needs an interpreter » and interpreters are provider, i£ requested* 

The City and County of San Pranclsco Social Services Oepartaent recorded 
216 Saaoan Aid to Faailies vith Dependent Children (AFDC) and General 
Assistance (GA) caaeo in March 1S84* Saaoans receiving ATOC and GA cca^rised 
1*3 percent of the public assistance population; 1980 U«S Census f^etiaates 
indicate they coaprised 0*3 percent of the city's peculation* Saaoans ei^f>ect 
to have participate \ in cash public assistance programs in San Francisco at 
three and one third tiaes their incidence in the population* Table 34 
displays the nuaber s and aid categories for Saaoans receiving assistance in 
San Francisco in March 1984* Saaoans received assistance through AFDC and 
AFDC**U (Aid to Faailies with Dependent Children-**»Uneaployed, a prograa for 
two-»parent faailies where both are unessployed) at a higher level than they 
received general assistance or other a Ad categories « This pattern was noted 
in other site locales as well* 

Los Angeles County does not record Saaoans in public assistance records 
separate froai the Asian and Pacific Islander category* However, limited data 
on some Saaoans* welfare utilisation in Los Angeles County was gathered frca 
:!nforaation recorded on priaary language of clients, although it is only noted 
if the client cannot speak English* The following data represent, therefore, 
only those Samoan clients who have very liaited English skills* As of April 
1983, 181 Samoan language cases were active* Of these, 161 (89%) were AFDC 
cases; 5 (3%) were GA| 11 (6%) were Food Staaps cmly; and 4 (3%) were HediCal 
only* 
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TabU 34 

ACnVS POBLZC ASSISTM9CB CASKS Cm/COONTX OP SAM mNCXSCOt HARCS 1S84 



Aid Cattgozy 



Soaoan 



♦APDC 

(«) faaUy 

(b) un«iploy«d parsnt 
*fio«t«£ Car* 
MadiCal 

*<jtn«£al Assistance 
(County Prograa) 

*Food Stamps Only 
non cash assistance 

Tbtal Mutually 
Exclusive Categories 



175 
41 

8 

31 

30 

23 

277 



Total Public 
Assistance 
Cases 



9,9U 
2,483 

1,312 

9,616 

6,776 

10,322 
30,806 



Percent of Total Public 
Assistance Cases 



1.8% 
1.7% 

.6% 

.3% 

.4% 

.2% 



*Mutually Bsclusive Categories 

Source t CoaQ>ilatiOQ for Study of 0nei5>loy»ent, Poverty and Training Reeds of 
American Sanoans, City and County of San Francisco, Social Services 
Departaent^r March 1984. Figures not checked for standard errors. 



The State of Washington Oepartaent of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
does not track Samoan cases separately as an ethnic group, including theai 
under a non-refugee, Asian and Pacific Islander racial category. An April 
1984 survey cn language barriers aaong clients in all Washington State 
Comunity Services offices Washington DSBS found 41 Sasoans on current 
caseloads or requesting assistance in that ix>nth could not understand or- 
speak English. The slx-nonth average ending April 1984 identified 15 Saaoans 
viho could not spsak or understand English zv. lesting assistance aonthly. 
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BousiiK[. Anmg Suoens living in th« United SUtM thttr« is « high d#Mnd 
for public and Iw ineoaM housing* Tba dtaand Cor housing outstrips the 
svsilabilii^ o£ spproprista loir*cost or publio bousing for Ssaoan fsalliss. 
TbQ reldtivo sbort&ge of larger dvelling units oontributss to the long waiting 
periods experienced by sany Saaoan f sallies requesting public housing, a^ to 
crowding in low-cost hcusing. 8»oans have the highest median nuiib«)r of 
persons per household of any racial group in the United States for both 
owner-occupied end rental housing. For renter-occupied housing unitSt* the 
United States asdian is 1.99 persons per dwelling; for Saaoans the aedian is 
4.23 persons (U.S. Census, 1980). Also, second to the Vietnaaese, Scaoans had 
the lo^st rate of owner--occupied housing units aaong selected racial 
groups— 29 percent «ong Saaoans coopared to 69 percent for the general 
population (U.S. Census, 1980). 

Bousing is not a new prcblea to Saaoans living in the United States. A 

1973 study of Saaoans in Hawaii (Oaorl, 1973 1 7) found thati 

Bousing problems arise for the extended faaily in Hawaii 
where Saaoans are faced with living accoasodations not 
conducive to their life s^les. According to one Saaoan 
chief, *8aaoan fales (hcaes) have no rooas, very little 
furniture and can sleep aany people.* . . • Bousing 
regulations are not readily understood by a people trtio do 
not have the s^e concept of housing that the State has. 
O^^ercrowding prevails in housing not intended for extended 
fanllies. 

Saaoan informants in Hawaii expressed concern that high density public 
housing projects discouraged acculturation and encouraged discriaination. In 
other locales f where public housing is not as ccmcentrated, this was not 
articulated ai a problea. 

According to 1980 Census counts i fully 23 percent of the Saaoan population 
in Hawaii resided in just three Census tracts aade up of public housing. 
These areas also bad the highest peresntagea of Saaoans in the total 
population t 

o Xuhio Park Terrace (tract 62.02)^ 1,428 Saaoans coeprise 53.6% 

of the total tract population, 
o Xalihi Valley Hoaes (tract; 63.02). 1,285 Saaoans cos^rise 43. 6« 

of total the tract pcq;>ulation. 
o Mayor Wright Bousing (tract 54). 519 Saaoans cooprise 30.2% of 

total the tract population. 

(Franco I 1983 1 16) 
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Bousing projects say b% sites for adjunct social ssrvics dslivtry, 
including public health outrsach progrMS, food distribution eentsrs, and 
sanior citistns progrns for Saaoans* 

Adult Bducation # the participation of Sasoan adults in local adult 
education prograau is extrcMli' difficult to ascertain* The 1980 U*S* Census 
recorded only 329 SasBoans 35 years old and over enrolled in school and found 
that 10.8 percent of Saaoans 25-34 years old tiere «firolled in school* (U*S* 
Censusr General Social and Econoaic Characteristics, 1980sTabIe 160)* Ho 
coocnunity college system in any of the areas irith large Saaoan cocoaunities 
keeps records of the nusbers of Saooan students in their programs* The only 
available enrcUsent figures for Saaoans ^re those fron Hawaii coooninity adult 
schools* 

Saaoans attending group Meetings ccmducted during the Study identified a 
need for English as a Second Language (SSL) classes for adult Saaoans # to be 
held near their residences and preferably incliKling bilingual Saaoan staff* 
Ecmvtr, local California and Bavaii adult school prograns stated that their 
BSL classes are not wsll attended by Saaoans r ifhen coEqpared to other iaaigrant 
groups in their areas* Data froo Varrington Ccnauni^ School for Adults, the 
2dult school center closest to the largest ccnicentration of Saaoans in 
BonolulUr supports this contention* Its survey of adult basic education, high 
school, and naturalisation classes conducted during the period April 16, 1982 
to June 15, 198? counted 8,222 adult enrollees, of irtioca 370 (4*5%) were 
Saaoan* Although Sastoan enroUaent was higher than their proportion of the 
Honolulu ci^-wide population, Saaoan participation was far lower than the 
pr<^rticm of Sc>^^oaas in the surrounding neighborhood service area (Farrlngtcn 
Coysaunity Adult School, 1984) * Lack of Samoan«*speaking staff maj be a factor* 

Baployttent, Training and Job Services * California Hawaii, cjiA Washington 
essployaent servicos offices—the providers of fre^ job referral and placeaent 
services—do not record the nuabers of Saaoan clients they serve* Interviews 
with prograa adainistrators and discussions with individual Saaoan groups and 
coaaunity leaders indicate that these job servicos are saldOK utilised by 
Saaoans unless a Saaoan bilingual is on the staff* Saaoan underutilisation is 
attributed, by providers and potential clients, to a variety'of factors. 
Including language proficiency expectations, lack of inforaaticsi or 
aisinforaation about eligibility requireaents and procedures, and reluctance 
or rabarassment in r«^ing non-Ssaoan strangers for help in locating work* 
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Appar«ntly^ themm inhibiting factors mrm subetantiallip neutralised when a 
Saaoan is knom to vork in ths as^npy. ^a narked increase in intake and 
placMbent for Saaioans at the Seattle cocauinity«»based esployMnt progran 
discussed previously (Table 32, above) confims these widespread percepticms. 

In addition to state esplpyaent services, esployMnt counseling and 
aspiotance is often available in local cowninities through adult schools, 
cosounity^basod organisations, or other service organisations, but Saiioans 
lack inforsation on the range of ea^loynent services available to th«i. 

Job Training PrograMs * Job training and retraining for the American 
workplace are consistently identified by Sasioan cosBunities as a pressing 
need. Saraoan adults report that they atteapt tQ avail theaselves of 
federally^funded eaployaent and training progress, adult school and coaMunity 
college vocational programs, and private profit and nonprofit vocational 
training programs. Data on participation in all but the federally-funded 
programs are generally unavailable for Sanoans as a separate group* 

This Study *s group discussions, comunity meetings, and interviews with 
vocational' training providers indicated that, formerly, CBTA programs and, 
currently, the JTPA program are the most often used training c^portunities. 
Samoan participation in these programs is almost always in m^^nstream CBTA and 
JTPA programs designed for the general population. Those opportunities are 
most appropriate for those Samoans who are confident Bnglish speakers and who 
have some job skills appropriate for the United States labor market* There 
are only a handful of Samo^^specif ic training programs and an additional 
few prcgrams tailored to the needs and skills of p(^>ulation8 ^o share 
Samoans* eaqplpyment disadvantages. 

Many Samoans lack up-to<^te information on the range and types of 
training available in their locality. Study informants consistently note that 
most training programs require more advanced Bnglish skills than many Samoans 
possess. The Seattle study (Seattle, 1980) confirmed this contention, finding 
insufficient opportunities to obtain job training or enter an apprenticeship 
program in a skilled trade for youth out of high school and for older migrants: 

Since 1971, no one of Polynesian heritage has been enrolled in a 
paying apprenticeship program and less than 0.05% of all persons 
graduating to journeyman status in approximately 300 trade 
careers in the State of Washington have been Polynesian. 
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for—r CBPA proqraaa* Tabl* 35 suHurlMS participation of: "otber 
Pacificansr* aaauaad to ba pciaarily Saa»ana» in OESA progcaaa of tha City and 
County' of San Ptancisco during tha ll-aontb pariod tsm July 1974 through 
Saptaabar 1983. Shasa data dttaocotrata that aoro "other Pacificana* ««re 
aanrad in tha youth aaplc^^n^ program than all othar titlaa coobinad. Of the 
1,612 participating in all prograaa, 189 tfara placed in joba, howavar 91 
percent of the placesents were for paraona partlcipaticg in ClSSh prograaa. 
Other data available froa tha City and County of San Franciaco for the 
12-^nth period October 1982 to Septeaber 1983 list 67 "other Pacif icana" 
served in CSSSh Title VIX programs » 34 percent of vboai found jdss. This nuaber 
iccludea 40 Sanoans who enrolled in a training prograa ctmducted by the 
Bational Office of Saaoan Affaire, a Saaoan coaaunityfoasad organisation, 40 
percent (16) of whoa were placed in jobs. 



Table 35 

"OTHER PACIPICMiS" PARTICIPATING IN CSTA PROGSAKS, 
cm AND COONTS OP SAN PRANCISCOt JOLZ 1974 SO SEPTEMBER 1983 



Program Number ■Other Paclficans' Percent of All Participants 



Suaaer Youth 

Eaployaent Program 838 2.0 

All ether CBTA Titles 774 1.1 



TOTAL 1,612 1.0 

Tbtal Placed in 

Jobs 189 1.0 



Source: City and County of San Francisco 

Mayor's Office of Soployaent and Training Annual Report, 
Decesbei; 14 ^ 1983. 
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cm participation data for City and County of Honolulu program for tha 
period October 1, 1980 to Dacaaber 30, 1983 ara displayed in Tabla 36. Sha 
highest participation rate for Saaoana was in Soasar Youth Seployaent 
prograxs, eonfiraing inforaation gathered in Honolulu and other eoaaunities 
that youth had inforaation about and access to this prograa. Participation 
rates are lower for adult titles in general and are soaatffaat higher than the 
percentage o£ Sanoans in the Bosolula populations 1.8 percent according to 

Census counts. BeweveL>r Saaoans aalce up a larger percentage of persons 
in poverty than the average for the Honolulu 8M8Kt the rate of poverty for 
Saaoan persons in Hawaii is 40.2 percent {1980 D.8. Census). At this rate 
aporoxiiiately 5,222 Saaoans in Honolulu are below the poverty level. In the 
HcMolulu area, 9.S percent of the general population or ai^roxiaately 72,485, 
ace below the poverty la^al (O.S. Bureau of the Census, PC-81-C, 1983), a 
aarkeJ contrast to Saaoans. By these eetiaates, Saaoans aake up at least 

Table 36 

SAHQAN PARTICIPATION IH CSZA PROGRAMS, 
CITY AND COUNTY OP HOWOLOLDj OCTOBRR 1, 1980 TO D£CSmB& 30, 1982 



Nuaber of Saaoans 
Prograa* Participants^ 


T^l NuBber 
of Participants^ 


Percent 
Saaoan 


Title IIB 


210 


5,930 


3.5 


TiUe IID 


28 


364 


7.6 


Youth Saployaant 






Training Prograa 


37 


1,733 


2.1 


Title VI City 






& State 


18 


495 


3.8 


Youth Co—unity 








Cmiservation 








laq^roveaent Prograa 


10 


.'.05 


4.9 


Private Sector 






Initiative Prograa 


32 


9il 


3.5 


Target Jobs Tax 








Credit Prograas 


119 


2,011 


5.9 


Suaasr Youth 








BSployaent Prograa 


562 


5,560 


10.1 


TOTAL 


1,016 


17,209 


5.9 



Source* Office of Huaan Resources, City and County of Honolulu, in France, 
1983. 



^Souccet Office of Huaan Resources, City and County of Honolulu, 1984. 
*Not autually exclusive categories. Totals reflect enrollaents in prograa 
slots rather than nui^rs of individuals. 
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7.2 percent o£ tboM living in poverty In the Honolulu SMSA. Thu« 8«ao«nt did 
not participate in tbeM CSTA pcogrsM in proportion to their level of 
•ccooBic disadvantage in the population, they coi^riaed only 5.9 percent of 
slota counted* including the Smer Youth B^ployaent Progrw, and 3.9 percent 
of training and eapl^ymnt slots counted, not including the SuBser Youth 
B&ployaent ^ogrn. 

ucfa Tralffinq P%rtn »f«hip »nti Prrx|r«»«». As currmtly structured* JTPA 
prograes, like aost cooRunity college and apprenticeship progress ^ require 
participants to be functional in English as a prerequisite for entry into job 
training. Further, JTPA stipends for training are extresely limited, aaking 
participation by those vho are Isqioverished, but not receiving welfare, 
virtually impossible. Both of these prerequisites hinder Saaoan participation. 

In the Los Angeles Service Delivery Area (SDA) policy gives first priority 
in JTPA slots to recipients of General Relief, a county public assistance 
prograa. Because aost Sasioans receiving assistance are anbers of faailies 
with children, th^ receive AFDC and are effectively prevented fron gaining 
access to JTPA programs. 

Many Saao»!a faasilies interviewed in the course of this Study stated that 
they could not afford to take advantage of these jc* training possibilities, 
since they would have to give up any ainiiaal incoote they were now earning to 
attend training to upgrade their skills. Recognising these llaltatlons, some 
progrsi&s have aade efforts to adapt prograa structure to aake It nore 
accessible to needy families. The Eonolulu SDA, for instance, now poreits 
JTPA participants to work half-time and attend training half-time without 
losing eligibility. 

Further, several administrators of current JTPA programs voiced the 
opinion that program design In ^Ich fixed-coot reimbursement to contractors 
or service providers Is contingent on successful job placement of participants 
tends to screen out potential progr^ participants who have the fewest skills 
and least job experience, a coeaon characteristic for non-migrant as well as 
migrant Samoans. 

Data obtained for the City and County of Honolulu service delivery area, 
comprising the Island of Oahu, show that 6.8 percent of those currently 
receiving JTPA are Saaoan (Table 37) . Two-thirds of the Saaoan participants 
are woieen. The prliuiry training subcontractor is an agency providing training 
in clerical occupations. This trend Is also mirror^ in the total peculation 
receiving JTPA services In Oahu. 
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T«bl« 37 

SAMOAN PM»ZaPAT20N IH JTPA PROGRAMS, 
CITT KSD GOSJSSS 07 SERVICE DSLIVEBS MOSit 

OCTOBER 1983 - HAY 1984 



Progrm Nuabcr of Saaoan Total Nuaber o£ Percent 

Title lla Participants Participants Saisoan 

Pcaales 43 608 7.1 

Malco 22 348 6.3 

Total 65 956 6.8 



Sourest City and County of Honolulu Service Z}elivery Area, 1984. 

Young Saaoane participated in the Oahu JTPA ^rograas at higher ratios than 
Saaoans over the age of 21. Saiaoans between the ages of 16 and 19 sade up the 
largest proportion of Sasoans using JTPA services in Oahu. About 48 percent 
of participating Soaoans were in the 16 to 19 age cohort r ccstpared to only 13 
percent of the total JTPA participants. Thus the proportion of Saxooan youth 
in JTPA was 3.7 tines the proportion of the total nusber of 16 to 19 year olds 
receiving JTPA services. Conversely, only a2>out 30 percent of Saaoan 
participants were older than 21 years of age, cogq;>ared to about 71 percent for 
all JTPA participants. Saaoans over 21 participated at a rate 57 percent 
lower than did adults 21 and over in the participant total. 

So SaBoans with liaited English language proficiency have been served by 
JTPA prograam in Oahu and only about 7 percent of the total nunber of JTPA 
participants had liaited English language proficiencies. The aany Saaoans not 
proficient in English are apparently precluded frca accessing any JTPA>funded 
services in the Oahu area. 
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Am this discussion indieatssr Uisrs is ssrious conotrn moaq profussionals 
and comuni^ osabers that thm eurrant OTPA st;cuctura and taquirsMnts hava 
diainished Sasoan participation in job training* Saaoan participation has 
daclinad sinca JTPA raplacad Carrant progrMS cannot afffactivaly 

SMt tha naads o£ sost Saaoans:^ raqairing as thay do Mgbar aducational 
achiavsMnt than uny of tha population hava acquirad. Although sqm local 
progrns hava sada afforts toward adjustaant of thair aligibility and 
parforBancQ critaria to anahla graatar Sasoan participationr tha abiliticj of 
local SDAs and PiCs to adapt to this saall Binority population ara highly 
rastrictad. Padaral ragulations stipulata goals, aligibilit^r and parforsanca 
standards for JTPA programs ySxich ara not subjact to local adji^staant. 
Purthemorar local agancias aust address a variaty of daotands froa aff acted 
groups r aacmg ^thoa the Saaoans are only a vaak voice* 

Study inforaants also point to the general lack of stipends and reliance 
on fixed-cost reiabursaaents as barriers to Saaoan utilisation of 
federally*-funded job training. The Oahu data confira Study interviewees' 
contentions that, in all four site coaaunitiesr Saaoanst especially adults and 
non-*Bnglish proficient individualsr do not have sufficient access to job 
training. Saaoan youth participation is clustered in Suaaer r::uth Scq>loyaent 
prograasr brief prcgrfios irtiich do not offer penaanent job placeaeats. 

Youth esgployaent and training prograas* Soae Saaoan young people are 
gaining access to youth prograas* as CBXA and JCPA participation rates 
d€»cnstrate (Table 36 r above) > Available records indicate that over bal£ of 
the total nuaber of Saaoans \tho have participated in these programs are 
youth. And over half of all Saaoan participation has been through the Suis^er 
youth SBployaant Progrw. The type and quali^ of braining and vork 
experience these prograas offer vary froa one locale and one worksite to 
another. StiUr group aaetings witb Saaoan youth indicate that these prograas 
have provided basic skill training as veil as entry into and experience in 
local labor aarketsr offering first vork opportunities for aany youth vbo 
othervise encounter substantial barriers locating initial eaplcyaent. Saaoan 
youth have participated in other types of CBTA youth progrws^ but to a far 
lesser extent than the Susaer touth Bmplpyaent Prograa. 
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h 1983 r«^rt oomisfliOMd by th^ B«waii Stata Cccsiittion on Population 
and tha Hawaiian Putuxa (Franco r 1983) docustnta Svaoan participation in tha 
Job Corps r a ftdarally«*£undad, raaidantial training ^rogrm for youth. Tht 
Hawaii Job Corps Canter at Xoko Haad providad training to at laast 206 Saaoans 
(173 Mlac and 33 fewlas) batwaan 16 and 21 yaars of age frott 1973 to 1982. 
Of tha Siooan aalasr 19.1 parcant coaplatad tha training program; 45. 5 parcant 
of tha famaUs coapl^tad training, l^roxiaataly 49.1 parcant of salas and 
45.5 parcant of tha fanales stayad in tha prograa Bora than thr aa sonths but 
did not cGcqplata tha antira training* 

Tha Mdian aducation laval for Sc^sdoans in Job Corps is 9.6 years for nalas 
and 10.1 yaars for faaalas. Tho aducational leval of Saaoan fanalas in Job 
Corps approQcisates that of tha Saaoan fasaala population in Hawaii. In 
contrastr tha educational level of Saaoan Rales in Job Corps is alsBOSt 1.6 
yaars below the level of the total Sa»oan sale p<9ulation in Hawaii # 
indicating that the program is serving cosparativaly educationally 
disadvantaged 8asK>an sales. The Hawaii study further showed educational 
cosipetencies of participants irtiile in Job Corpsr measured in "milestones.^ 
Saaoans, on average, added two grade levels (4.1 "milestones*} in reading 
skills, and departed the program with 11.9 "miles tones,* or ^ sixth grade 
reading level. Four Samoans coc^leted their GBD in Job Corps. 

Of the 206 Samoans trained in Job Corps 1973-1982, 77 found esployment 
after Job Corps. The Hawaii study concludes that Job Corps has resulted in 
improved arplpyment for Samcan young people, with the observation that 
increasing the number of f^uile participants might further improve the 
situation. Sooan parents are concerned for the welfare of their daughters in 
the residential Job CoTrpn program, and prefer that they could reside at home. 

General Social Services Samoan adults prefer to turn to family and church 
networks or Samoan coomunity-based organisations as their first resource for 
social support services. These networks, however, havii neither sufficient 
resources nor professional training or experience in providing services in the 
context of Q.S. life and economy. Samoan participation in local social 
service programs such as immigrant orientation and adjustment services, mental 
health counseling, parent programs, and senior citizen programs is closely 



Comparative data for termination statuses of ether ethnic groups are not 
available; this information was ccepiled from individual client records. 




linked to tht prMtnot of Sanoans on staff. Goanunity Inforatnts and agancy 
paraonnol state that without Saaoans on staff in thesa programs r local 8aaK>ans 
art unlikaly to usa thasa sa rvicas. 

On tha oth^r hand, aainstraaa social prograas for youth such as cowunity 
eantars and juvanile intarvantion prograss aro apparently used by Sasoan young 
people even in the absence of Saaoan staff, provided the programs are well 
publicised and conveniently located. 

Study Inforaants and participants in Coawinity Conferences in all sites 
stressed the need for a central Suoan office or meeting place for 
distributira of social sarvictes. Such a centralised location for services 
would help overcome information barriers that previant Samoans from gaining 
access to the idde range social services provided by cities and counties and 
^^ould provide an identifiable outreach point for information and referral 
among service providers working in public and private agencies. 

An alternative approach for increasing Samoan participation In social 
services has recently been initiated by Samoan bilingual staff wrking in 
various mains^^eam education, heeiltb, and social service organizations in 
Havaii. T ese professionals have formed a group vfaose goal is to identify 
coomon needs among Hawaii Samoana and iiq>lcT&ent changes in service provision. 
This group contends, and Samoan bilingual mzrvice providers in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles agree, that regular coomunication with other Saiaoan 
professionals should be instituted through agency channels. 

Models for Procframs Providing Services to Samoans 

Study field visits to programs in Honolulu, Seattle-Tacoma, the San 
Francisco Bay area, and the Los .\ngeles-Long Beach area found a variety of 
program service models currently in use. Five different approaches to service 
delivery are presented here in order to suggest the %fays in i^ich each can be 
used to serve at least some Samoans. 

Choice of program struoture will depend on the particular characteristics 
of the Samoan population (e.g., English skill levels, educational background, 
extent of experience in the American la^or market) i the resources available to 
the agency and the range of populations it must servei and specific goals for 
the prograa. Generally, progr^*^ which do not have Samoan-specific components 
are more suited for the better educated, English speaking, and non-»migrant 
sectors of die Samoan population, i^ile services that must reach migrants. 



tton^ngUth epMkdrar and the •Idcily mut b% aort iptcificaUy 9dL^ ^ for 
the target group. Delivery strat«giai« can aljo vary according to tha aasa of 
accass to tha potantlal cUantas Saaoan school atudanta, for axvqpla, appaar 
to ba infocMd about and raapomiva to progrva through thair achoola and 
ooUagaa, vhllo non-atudant youth ara vary difficult to raech through 
eoRvantional channels. 

In the paragraphs below each of tha five wdels is illustrated by axaf^ples 
froA OBong the prograaui reviewed for the Study, tte examples are 
representative, but by no aeans exhaustive. Models for service delivery merit 
further study before specific reocwindations can be made for how to best 
reach the various segments of the Saioan coasBsunity. 

Model It Mainstream procrraas o Many Samoans receive services from social # 
ai^loyment, and educational service agencies open to the general public or to 
all qualified or eligible persons, ^ese programs are designed to serve a 
broad range of clients and usually Jiave no particular strategy for serving 
Samoan clients. They ei^loy no Samoan staff. Some few make special outreach 
efforts to the Samoan community. 

Their approach appears to be most appropriate for those who possess good 
written and oral Snglish langiage skills and who are relatively familiar with 
American culture. In eoplpyment and training areas, such agencies appear to 
be most effective with Samoana who already possess some work e35>erience# basic 
Job skills, or job training. These programs are most Ukely to reach Samoans 
if they are pbysicaUy located in Samoan neighborhoods or if they work through 
schools lAere Samoansi are students. 

Examples of such programs are most state job service offices r cosatunity 
college job training programs, community college vocational programs, and JTPA 
programs. Many of these do not appear to be heavily utilised by Samoans, 
probably due to the absence of Samoan staff. However, the Sismaer Youth 
Baployment Program is a mainstream program that is utilised by Samoans, 
regardless of the presence of Samrw staff. 

Model 2t Mainstr eam programs with Samoan staff, but no Samoan-specif ic 
program component. Some local programs which do not have cocBponents 
specifically designed for Samoan participants have hired Samoan bilingual 
staff as a strategy for increasing Saaoan participation and providing better 
services. Bilingual staff help to effect outroach to a larger number of 
Samoan clients. The Samoan clients then enter the mainstream program with 
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Unguftgt h#lp and/or counMling front the Saaoan bilingual staff M»bar, as 
naedad* This sodal raquiras littla rastructuring of progran desigm 
<t:q>anditutas are liaitad to hiring Saaoan staff « 

Thar a ara nuaarous axraplas of this program aodal* Public assistance 
programs in Seattle, the San Francisco Bay area, and in Los Angeles use this 
strategy for delivering services to Snoan clients* Staff of public agencies 
IntervieMd during the tUtoAy confined the desirability of thifi model, but 
identified limited funding to hire special staff as the major b&rrier to 
lUiplaienting it* 

They also reported that often intense coa?>etition for civil service 
positions ccmbined with experience and educational requiraoento for Mny state 
and local positions to preclude hiring of Saaoans for full-tiae, regular civil 
service positions* Specifying that bilingual staff be proficient in the 
Saaoan language is one way in vhich M>re Samoan staff were reported hired into 
civil service positions* 

An Employment Developnent District in Southern California has effectively 
iiplcuaented this model* In a special cu;:reach effort, Saaoan staff were 
hired* Because these Saaoan staff w&re classified as teoporary employees, 
they %»re not subject to civil seirvice exaainations* The e3qE>erience gained as 
tesqporary staff was used to enhance their cca^titive standing in civil 
service hiring and one Samoan has successfully been placed in a full- time 
position* 

The Eaployaent Opportunities Center in Seattle also use the bilingual 
staff aodel for reaching Saaoan clients. This program is a non^^prof it, 
co«8aunity-*ba8ed employaent prograa primarily serving Asian ethnic groups and 
offering a range of services such as employment counseling, job orientation 
training, and job placeaent* A Saaoan staff aeaber was hired when the naed 
for services in the Saaoan ccmnunity becaae apparent* Both intake and 
placeaent of Saaoan clients increased significantly during periods vhen a 
Samoan was on staff* 

Model 3x Saaoan-'tarqeted ooaiponents within aainstreaa programs * A third 
strategy for providing services to Aaerican Samoans is to create a coiQ>onent 
specifically for Saaoans within a larger program* Outreach and service 
delivery are oriented toward Saaoan needs^ A nunber of agency staff positions 
and/or training and service slots may be reserved for Samoans* 
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BxnpUs of thU typ« of prograa ar« fmtr* Th«s# program tend to he 
proj<K:ts tpacially funded for a Italtod length of tise* The Project Barbor 
adult training progrM operated by Los Angeles Unified School District funded 
by a state CSSK contract is an excellent illustration* Project Barbor was 
operated as a coe^ponent of an existing training progras of the San Pedro 
triliaington Skills Center* The progiran was designed to train Samoans as 
welders and place then into jc^s upon cc^pletion of the training* Project 
Barbor utilised a Saaoan coordinator and Sasoan certificate instructors along 
with volunteer Saooan teacher aides* SaiQ(>an coe^aunity leaders acted as an 
Advisory Group for the project* Outreach and recruitaent activities were 
conducted through established Sasoan coesaunity networks* 

Znt;ftrvlewed for the Study, the director of Project Barbor attributed its 
success to th3 dedication and support provided for the project by the 
volunteer Sanoan Comunity Advisory Group that worked with the Los Angeles 
SaiBoan cooBunity and assisted the Lo« Angeles city school board in »nitoring 
its progress* the Advisory Group was organized to reflect native Sanoan 
cultural values and traditional village structure* This structure functioned 
as a positive control aechanisa to prccoote covpetitive group cooperation anong 
students* The Advisory Grojp was cos^osed of g wide representation of village 
chiefs holding aatai titles for their families in the c^inland and/or for 
their kin group in the islands* They worked in close cooperation with various 
churches, church volunteer groups, and church leaders, fo0terin9 successful 
recruiting, saintaining aotivation, and reinforcing appropriate student 
perforaance* 

The Advisory Group placed three of ita aenbers yho were retired certified 
welders on the trainirg site to assist t>^e regular school district 
Instructors* These three Saaoan elders were onsite daily for the duration of 
the project* The Advisory Group aet at th^ training site every other week to 
share ideas and discuss student progress* The agenda of these neetings 
included attendance, student hoaework, tutorial aath and Fnglish, 
transportation, counseling and ccacaunity outreach, certif/::ation tests and 
preparation, graduation requiriu&onts, and job placeaent and follow-up* 

Bonolulu Catholic Social Services offers another illustration of a Saaoan 
coaponent in a aainstream prograa* TSaey operate an office in Xalihi Valley 
Boaes, a bousing project with a large Saaoan population* The branch office is 
administered by Catholic Social Services and fus^ded pritaarily by grants from 
the State of Hawaii* Many ataff aembera and aost clientele in the prograa are 



Sn-^. Social and mntml bcalth MrvlCM provided by the agtnoies art 
focttsad sp^ificaUy on Qmom nc«l». Itor ^ascpU, in addition to atntAl 
hMlth counseling, th€> program oparatea a Saaoon parant training group at tha 
aita and a aacoci^l group in Laia idiat aaata rogularly to diacuas auch iaaua^ aa 
parMting, aducaticm, and asplogpant* Furthar Mtivitiaa bava bean generated 
through theae outreach efforts, h chore aarvice group provides taa^rary 
tnploysent for several imeni a volunteer tutoring progr« by Saatoan college 
atuJents providea school work h9lp to ymmger students. 

Ma3el 4: Prograas within Saaoan cotttunity-baaed organisationa . Som 
Saaoan aarvice progrns are operated entirely within Saaoan coasauni^-based 
organiutions. These parallel the self-help services th»t have traditionally 
been provided bff Saaoan church and fanily netirorka. Many services provided by 
Saaoa» ocganisaticms are staffed by unpaid Saaoan voluntcters« A few 
non-*8oaDoan coaoBtunity-based organisations elao operate a variety of prograas 
and services* 

Prograas operated by the lUtio^l Office of Saaoan Affairs (N06A) , a 
Saaoan coaaunity-based organisation located in San Pranciscor illustraU this 
nodal. ROSA has operated both adult and youth esu^loysaent prograas on a 
contract froa the San Franciaco PIC, using JTPA funds. l%ese prograous have 
hired bilingual Saaoan staff and geared the training and placeaent ooaponents 
apecif ically to the needs of the local Saaoan coasauni^. Prograa training 
alots are targeted for local Saaoana. 

Model 5t Joint ventures b<ttween aainstreaa prograas and Saaoan 
organisations . In scae cities^ i^^if ic coiqponents of an eaqployaent or 
training prograa have teen contracted out to Saaoan organisations. Typically, 
these aight be responsibilities such as intake and outreach for Saaoan 
participants. The benefit of this aodel is that the ccanunity<-based 
crganiaation does not have to bear the heavy capital e9q>>nditures of providing 
the training facility and equipaent, yet the coaaunity connection fostera 
participation and bilingual ataff help assure participants' success in the 
training. 

One such exas^le is a prograa operated iointly by the national Office of 
Saaoan Affairs and San Pranciaco City College. NOSA directed the outreach, 
recruitaent, and pre-eaployaent training coaponenta of the project. They then 
referred Sasoans completing the first cciq>onent to the Hunters Point Skill 
Canter operated by San Franciaco City College. At Hunters Point, the Saaoan 
participants received training in several vocational areas including clerical, 
aadical, and ooaputer akills. 



Samotn Youth and ths Tutiar^ 



Plnding «t Saaoan youth ar« axpairitneiiig particula.i: di£ficiati«» in achool 
and in acceesing the lahor car!:at* This pcoblMS is QSproially 
strious becauM of its iM^-ten iii^licatioos for the aconoBic and 
•ducati<Mial status of the cominityo 



The denographic profile presented in discussion of rinding 2 desonstrates 
that Sanoans in the United States are a young and growing population. Saaoan 
woMn have high fertility rates relative to other ethnic groi^si they have the 
second highest American fertility rates in the 15*24 age range and the highest 
fertility rates in the 25-44 age range (Table 10, above). In Bavaii, Saaoan 
fertility rates are even higher than in California. There is no evidence that 
this trend vill change in the near future. At the current rate of growth, 
even if no further Migration ttcm Samoa were to occur, the Saaoan population 
in the United States should double in 23 years (Hayes a Levin, 1983a). 

Because of the relative youth ind the projected growth of the peculation, 
dependency ratios are high.* Overall, every twc^ potential Saaoan workers 
(those aged 15«*64) aust support 1.4 dependents (children aged 0-14 and persons 
65 and older), whereas, in the U.S. population as a whole, every two potential 
workers support only 1 dependent 11980 U.S. Census). In Hawaii, the burden of 
support on the working Saaoan population is even greater-^very two potential 
Saaoan workers have to support abcut 1.7 dependents. These deaographic trends 
suggest that better paying jobs ^iDd increasing rates of eiplpyaent are 
requited if the Saaoan wcaaunity is to aaintain even its current, unacceptably 
low economic status. Without a significant jjqproveaent in the effective 
utilisation of training, en^lpyrcnt, ediM^tion, and social services, Saaoan 
poverty and uneaployasnt cannot be expected to iiq^rove. 

In a short tiae, Saaoan youth will bear the responsibility for the support 
of their ccHBBunity. Many capable and anbitious young individuals are upwardly 
aobile, but Saaoan youth do not ai^a,: to be progressing in education or 
eaployaent at the rate necessary to reverse the increasingly gria social and 
econoaic prospect for Saaoans in the United States. 
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*The dependency ratio formula is used to calculate the number of 

dependents^ for each potential worker in the population: 

( Population Aged 0 to 14 years ♦ aged 65 and over) x 100 
Pqpulation aged "^^^j^Q 

At* ^ 



This saction of th« Kaport outlines spMiif ic issuM relating to the 
prograsfi of SnoMn youth in th« echoold /i^!:^ in th« labor awrk«t. It draws on 
aourctn eiailar to thoM vfaiob ondtrlay the discussim of Finding 3, 
concerning participation by the gantral Saiftoan population in poverty, 
MployMint, and training program* U)cal school, collage, and training 
pro^raa attendance and performnce data and 1980 D.S* Census findings are 
si2pplM»nted by inforaation f ro« interviews and aeetings with service 
providers £ukI Sasoan adults and young pec^le. (See Appendix A for profile of 
infonumts*) 

Just the SaK>an adult population is underrepresented aiacmg the clientele 
of service prograss (with the exception of cash assistance; see the preceading 
section), Sasoan youth are not utilising ^ucational, training, and eqployaent 
services coaKsensurate with their nuobers or their need* This section will 
first documnt the educational status of Sanoan young people, then explore the 
factors affecting school attendance and performance, and finally take up 
worker elated issues for Saaoan young people* 



Saaoan Youth in the Schools 

Analysis of 1980 U*S* Census data and exaainat lOn of local school district 
records indicate that »any Saiaoan young people are failing to complete high 
school and that school perforaance of Savoans is below the national nom* The 
paragraphs iaoediately below docusent attendance and performance; those 
following below then suggest factors affecting Saaoan youth's educational 
success. 

8cbC v> l and coUegg enrollment * Table 38 displays 1980 Census data on 
Samoan schDol enrollment for the 0*8* ami the Study site states* The 
percentage of Samoan children and young people in /arious age categories is 
compared to enrollment of the total population* There was a substantial drop 
in nuabers of students enrolled after 17 years of age, especially in 
California and Hawaii* With the exception of the Washington 7-lS group, a 
slightly smaller percen;4<ige of Samoans under 17 was enrolled in schools than 
was the case in the general population > At 18-19 years of age, there was a 
shift in this pattern* In California and Hawaii, slightly more Samoans were 
enrolled in school (51*1% and 51* 9t, respectively) than in the general 
' ^popdUtlon t5l^*^¥ and 46*9%, respectively) * In the United States as a whole, 
however, somewhat fewor Samoans w^re enrolled in school (48*3%) than in the 
general population (52*3%) i in Washington Samoans had a substantially lower 
^ school enrollment rate (38*7%) in this age category than 18-19 year olds in 

ERTC the state (52*5%)* ^ ^ ^ 
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Tabl* 38 



PERCSNT OISTBIBOnOM OP BMS0LL8D IN 8CB0OL IH THB OMITSD STATES 

AKD 8BLBC7BD STAXSS, BY AGBi 1980 



Ages Dnited States California Hawaii Waahington 





Total 


Sanoan 


Total 


Saaoan 


Total 


Sanoan 


Total 


Saaoan 


7-15 


98.3 


96.7 


98.1 


97.4 


98.7 


96.0 


98.5 


98.8 


16-17 


88.4 


86.4 


88.2 


85.5 


93.4 


90.0 


88.7 


82. 5 


18-19 


52.3 


48.3 


50.5 


51.6 


46.9 


51.9 


52.5 


38.7 


20-21 


32.4 


22.3 


33.1 


21.5 


25.6 


21.5 


30.4 


13.6 


22-24 


17.3 


19.5 


21.4 


19.6 


17.5 


17.1 


17.4 


3.4 



Sources U.S. Bureau of the Ceneus, 1980 and Eaytft k Levin, 1983(b). 



By the 2(H2X age group, generally college age, Sa»oana began to fall 
further behind the general U.S. population in school enroUsent (32. 4« U.S. 
total V8. 22.3% Saaoan). The gap was particularly vide in the State of 
Washington (30.4% general population vs. 13.6% Saasoan). 

These data should be intrepreted cautiously, since they do not show high 
school or college coapletion rates. At age 18 or 19, a student say be either 
in high school or college. 

Table 39 shows that 92.5 percent of all Sasoans in high school were 
enrolled in California, Hawaii and Washington, while only 72.6 percent of all 
Saaoans in college in the U.S. enrolled in these states. Many of the Saaoan 
college enrollees reflected in the 18**24 age category «ay be students 
migrating directly fron Aaerican Sa»oa high schools or the island's two-year 
ccmunity college to cos^lete their college education in the United States. 
These data appear to confirm the contentions of Saaoan college students and 
coontinity informants that the 1980 Census figures for Saaoan college 
enrollment are misleadingly high because they include Saaoans not previously 
residing in the United States who are migrating for college only. The 
percentage of resident Saaoans attending college was thus probably 
significantly lower than the 22.3 percent for the 20<-»21 year age category 
shown In Table 38 above. 
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Tabl* 39 also indicate* that a lacga aajority (appsostnataly 94. S%) ot 
Saaoan atudants attandtd public schools. Considaring tha youth of tha Sanoan 
population and Saaoan womn's high fartility sates, public schools in Hawaii 
and ii^ctad acaas of California can aspact increasing anrollatcnt of Saaoan 
children in ooadng years. 

Table 39 

HDMBBR OF SAHQ&NS BHKOXcLBD !B 8CS00L ZU ISB ONrCBD STATES NSfD 
SELBCTBD STATES, BY TYP£ OF SCEOOLt 1980 



0.8. Total California Hawaii Washing too 
% U.S. % U.S. « U.S. % U.S. 

« Total « Total « Total « Total 



Nursery School 
Total 
Private 



504 100.0 
169 



229 45.4 
57 



165 32.7 
63 



26 5.2 
16 



Kindergarten 
Total 
Private 



974 100.0 
105 



398 40.9 
28 



374 38.4 
49 



45 4.6 

5 



Bleaentary 
(1-8 yrs) 
Total 
Private 



8,194 100.0 
425 



3,899 47.6 3,261 39.8 391 57.2 
259 129 9 



High School 
(1-4 yrs) 
Total 
Private 



3,789 100.0 
321 



1,765 46.6 1,590 42.0 148 3.9 
136 69 — 



College 



2,157 100.0 



918 42.6 



639 29.6 



74 3.4 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981. 
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High acbool ggftduatlon * Th« above data dMonatrato a dtcliiui in 8aBX>an 
school participation aftar age 17 and proportionataly smXI nvmbera of StaoMxm 
in colltga. IThay indicata littlo about high school graduation retaa. Consua 
data for Sasoan high school coaplation is not yat availabla for the 1^24 aga 
brackatr bowsTar available Cansus data do show that aala Sasoans 2S and ovar 
had tha lowast prqporti<ra of aala high school graduates of any Asians-Pacific 
Islander group in Hawaii and Califomiar Md that Sasoan feaales 25 and ovor 
had the lowest prc^rtion of feisale high school graduates aiiong Asian and 
Pacific Islanders in Bavaii and the second lowest (after Guamanians) in 
California (see Tables 20 and 21, above) • 

Liaited data on Sasoan students by grade froa the Batiaii Departaent of 
Education fJid froa the San Francisco Unified School District were aade 
available for this Study. They attest to a high drop-out rate aaong Sanoan 
high school studentSr a problea also identified by the Saaoan coaaunity. 
School data show a proportionately greater decline in school enroUaent before 
twelfth grade for Saaoans than for state students as a ^ole. Saaoans aade up 
3.2 percent (5,087) of the state of Hawaii's K*-12 enrollaent. As of February 
29, 1984, 389 Saaoan students (3.4%) were attending Hawaii schools in the 
eleventh grade out of a total of 11,477 students. In the twelfth grade, 
however, only 315 (2.9 %) of 10,682 students were Saaoan* There was a 19 
percent drop in the nuidber of Saaoan students between grades eleven and 
twelve, coapared to a 6.9 percent drop for the entire school systea. 

In the Honolulu School District, 6.1 percent of the entire student 
population is Saaoan, easily the district aost highly iiq>acted by Saaoan 
students in the United Statos. There were 31 percent fewer Saaoans in twelfth 
grade (122) in Honolulu than in the eleventh grade (177) , contrasting with 
8*9 percent fewer students in the twelfth than eleventh grade for the district 
as a whole. Age distribution data for the Saaoan population show that these 
declines did not reflect corresponding declines in peculation in those age 
categories. 

The relative youth of the Saaoan student population is evident in the 
distribution in Saaoan students of the San Francisco Unified School District* 
^proxiaately 604 Saaoan students were enrolled in 1983-84, coaprising 1.3 
percent of all students in eleaentary school (K**5), 0*8 percent in aiddle 
school (6*8) and just 0.6 percent in'^higb school (9-12) • In the three high 
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schools In ths San Francisco Onitsd School District vith substantial nimbsrs 
of Saawm studsnts, of Saaoan studsnts in high schooX# 50 psrcsnt vara in tha 
ninth grador ccaparad with about 20 parcant in tha tvalfth grada* 

3nrollaant daU obtainad fron a Southarn California school district with a 
larga Sanoan population in tha studant body aiailarly indicata a trand toward 
noncci^lation* fha ratio of Saaoan sopbOMOsas to saniors was 20 parcant lowar 
(•35 to •23) than tha ratio of sophoaoras to saniors in tha studant body as a 
wfaola (•Se to •29) • 

School achiavaaent ^ Oata gatharad for tha Study indicata that Saaoan 
studants hava ralativaly low achiavaaant lavalsi this is an isaua of grave 
concarn aaong Saaoan coaaunity laadars and aaabars intarviawad for tha Study • 
Hawaii's is tha only Stata Education Oapartaant that records Saaoans as an 
ethnic group in thair analyses of test results • Standardised test data for 
Pall 1982 provided by that departaent show Saaoan students to be falling 
behind their counterparts at all grade levels tested (Tables 40 and 41) • 

Table 40 susaarises data on the percentage of students succeeding on the 
Hawaii State Test of essential Coo^etencies (BSTBC) which students aust pass 
before graduating^ At all grade levels tested, less than 40 percent of Saaoan 
students passed the exaa^ In grades 11 and 12 Saaoans had the lowest percent 
of students passing the BSTBC of any ethnic group in the stated 

Results of the Stanford Achieveaent Test are given in Table 41^ In Fall 
1982 the Hawaii State education Departaent adainistered this aeasuri^ent to 
grades 4, 6, 8, and 10 • Relative to the general student population, Saaoan 
students consistently scored in the lower ranges of the test^ Gaps between 
state and Saaoan scores widen in grades 8 and 10 • 

Available test scores show that Saaoan youth in other locales are 
experiencing probleaa in school siailar to those in Hawaii • Results of Los 
Angeles Unified School District proficiency tests in reading and aath indicate 
that Saaoans generally are not faring as well as the student population as a 
whole • 

About 1^5 tiaes as aax^ Saaoan students (8^4% of the studant body), failed 
the reading coa^nent of the district-^ide proficiency test as did students as 
a wholes Over twice as aany Saaoans did not pass the aath test as did the 
school's student body as a whole* The proportion of Saaoans aot passing the 
written craponent was siailar to the rate for all students in the school. 
School counseling personnel regarded the reading and aath scores as an 
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T«bX* 40 



BMAIZ STAZB TEST OF IS8SIRZAL CONFiTBiCZBS 

SOMIAaXBS, 
Fall 1982 




% Passed 


% Failed 




Grade 9 
Sasoan 
State Total 


37.1 
72.6 


62.9 
27.4 




Griide 10 
Saaoan 
.State Total 


22.7 
45.4 


77.3 
54.6 




Grade U 
Sanoan 
State Tbtal 


23.8 
50.0 


76.2 
50.0 




Grade 12 
Sasoan 
State Total 


35.8 
59.9 


64.2 
40.1 




Source t Sxcecpted frcai Hawaii State Departaent of Bducation 
Report: BDO NIC-7, February 14 » 1983. 






Table 41 








STAHFOBO kCaiBVBMBm TEST 
STANIHE PBOFILB, 
SAMOAS AHD BAKAZI STATE TOTAL SCORES 




% 


Total Readlnq Stanine* 
Scored 1-5 % Scored 6-9 


Total Mathuutics Stanine* 
% Scored 1-5 % Scored 6-9 


Grade 4 
Saaoan 
State Total 


85.3 14.7 
60.0 40.0 


85.9 
59.9 


14.1 
40.2 


Grade 6 
Saaoan 
State Total 


83.9 16.1 
57.7 42.3 


86.3 
55.6 


13.7 
44.4 


Grade 8 
Saaoan 

State Total 


95.4 4.6 

71.2 28.8 


91.2 
60.1 


8.9 
39.9 


Grade 10 
Saaoan 
State Total 


97.6 2.4 
'1.1 29.1 


91.4 
63.1 


8.2 
36.9 



*May not equal 1)0% due to rounding 

Source: CospilciY frca Hawaii Oepartaent of Bducation Beport: BOD L4A 
1982. 
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Table 42 



PERCKST or 10th AMD Uth GBAOSKS NOT fASSZSG 
LOS AMGSLBS UNiriBO SCBOOL OISSBJCT 
mDZMG, WRITING A!3D SATH PSOPICIBXn? TSSTS, QCTOBBR 1983 





Readinq 


Hritinq 


Math 






Total 


Sasoans 


Total Saaoans 


Total 


Sasoans 


Students not 
paising test 


7.6 


11.2 


5.6 4.1 


12.7 


29.6 



Sourcai Test data irom Carson High School r Los Angelas Unified School 
District, Octobsr, 1983* 



objective seasure of Saaoan student coB^tency. Boveverr they questioned 
writing tests results because of the ssall nimber of Saaoans in the category 
and the relative "subjectivity* of the writing ccsaponent compared to the other 
two Masurese 

These data confirm perceptions of teachersr students, and parents in all 
four site coaoBunities that Sasoan young people aro experiencing difficulties 
in school* Better educatio» for children is consistently identified by Saraoan 
migrants as a major reasm for coming to the United States* Bowever, school 
teachers, counselors, bilingual aides ^ and students alike concur that, 
although many Samoan students are keeping up with their peers academically and 
often excell athletically, a substantial segment of the Samoan student 
population is experiencing academic and social problems* 

Enrollment figures indicate that many Samoan youth are dropping out or 
attending irregularly. For example, in one Southern California high school, 
during the first semester of the 1983-84 school year, out of 65 Samoan 
students, only 37 percent earned a *C* or better grade point average* 
Sixty-three percent of the Samoan students failed at least one major academic 
subject and 50 percent failed two classes* Furthermore, absenteeism among 
Samoans at this school was constantly highc A significant number of the 
Samoan students who do graduate will be unprepared to enter college or the 
work fprce* 
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f ctor« Afftctinq Scbool Pmttonattcm 

TMch«rs and counMlors, both SuKMin amS sx>m*8ajK>an, at < ^uwan coMuinity 
iMsters cit« a nusbar of factors a£f acting Sacoan acadamic achiavcaant in 
AMtiean schools* 

Povarty * Social and aconottic status has baen found to ba highly 
corralatad to high school drcp-out ratas aaong adolascants ganarally. 
Aaarican stodaiits of loir socioacononic status hava highar ratas of drop-out 
(17«8 %) than tbosa of niddla (9.6 %) or high status (7«0%) (National Cantar 
for Educational Statistics^ cited in Education Daily # Oacaxbar 3, 1983}. A 
large proportion of Saaoan students are uesbers of households in poverty* 
Seui (1983) notes that «any of the probl^BS leading to Saaoan acadesic 
difficulties and failure to ccoqalete schoi^l m^y stea less froai being 
ethnically Saaoan, than froa factors relatims to their lov social and econcaic 
level* 

Bnqliah language proficiency * Som, but not all, Saaoan young peqole 
ej^rience significant probleas with language in aonolingual English schools* 
Table 43 suaaarises relevant 1980 u*S* Census data (based on 
self^-identification of English ability) for Saaoans aged 5-17 years, 
approxiaately school age* 



Table 43 



PERCENT OISTRIBOTKM OF SHGLISH SPSAXI^ ABIUTIBS AMONG SAMOANS 
AGES 5 TO 17 IN THE UNITED STATES ASI!^ SBLECZBD STATES: 1980 



Speaks Only 
English At 
Hone 



Speaks Other Language At Home 



speaks English 
tfell or Very Well 



Speaks English 
Not Hell or Not at All 



Percent of 
F^rsons in: 



United States 

California 

Hawaii 



45*3 
42*8 
38*1 



48*5 
51*3 
54*4 



6*2 

5o9 
7*5 



Source: Unpublished tabulations # U*S* Bureau of the Census # 1984* 
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Mot* that Bany SawMn young psopU sp«ak only Inyliah at hoar— 42.4 p«£C«nt in 
California and 38.1 p«rettnt Ia Bawail— and that alaoat hal£ of this ag« group 
sp«al(a both Saaoan and ^teglith. H«v«rth«laM, a eubatantial nuabar of 
ehildran In this aga group (6.1 %) spasks English not wall or not at aU. 

Tabla 44 docuMnta liaitad English ability aaong Saaoan students anroUad 
in school at tha tiaa of tba 1980 Cansus. Approxiaataly 7.2 parcont of Saaoan 
•laaentary ehildran and 7.1 percent of high school students vera identified as 
speaking English not well or not at all. In the state of California there 
were 387 children in school in 1980 whose Lnglish language ability was very 
limited by Census definitions! in Hawaii the Census found 444 Saaoan students 
with little or no English language ability. 

Table 44 

PESCEm DISTRIBOTION OP SAMOANS WITH LIMITE3 ENGLISH ABIHT? IN THE 
UNITED STATES AMD SELECTED STATES, BY TXPE OF SCHOOLS 1980 



Type of School 


Onited States 


California 


Hawaii 


Elesentary 


7.2 


5.7 


9.5 


High School 


7.1 


8.0 


6.7 


Sources Dnpubliehed tabulations 


9 U.S. Bureau 


of Census, 1984. 





Iiiaited English proficiency is defined differently by school districU, 
since Census language data do not necessarily reflect functional cc^ipetence in 
Bnglish for school. Although Saaoans ccoiqprise only 3.4 perc^mt of the Hawaii 
school population^ 8a»oans represent the second Urgest lij^ted Snglish 
proficient group in the state school systen. Shore and Piatt (1984) report 
that# in the Seattle School District and Los Angeles Unified School District, 
Saaoai. students may have possessed greater oral Bnglish skills than they did 
roftding and writing skills. Because reading and writing are the pristary 
skills used to evaluate ecadenic perforaance, language tests Bay not reflect 
Samoan students* actual Snglish language ability. These findings were 
supported in interviews with Saaotn and non-Sw>an educators who agreed that 
knowledge of Bnglish is not a priaary factor in failure in school. 
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Lack of Siuftoan staff ♦ Saaoan adult rola sodals ara acarca* Thar a ara 
▼ary fav Sanoan taachars in Amrican achoola*. According to a Stata of Hawaii 
OepartMnt of Sducation adminlatratorr only 15 fully accraditad and qualifiad 
iitoaoan taachars iu:« Mployad in Hawaii public tcboola (0.2% of all taachars 
cooparad to at laast 1«S% Saroan in population in Hawaii), and 3*2 parcant of 
tha school population* Thare ara a faw nonprof ass ionaX staff, including 
paraprofassional aidas and school guards who ara Sanoan* Hawaii offars 
bilingual instruction in pra«»school and high school, but not in alasantary or 
aiddla school* In one Southern California school, Sanoan studenta have been 
assigned to a bilingual progras in which there are no Sa»oan«-speaking staff, a 
ccapletely inappropriate placesent* Participants in Conminity Conferences 
identified a pressing need for aore full-tiae, peraanent Sasoan staff in 
public schools* 

Cultural differences * Throughout the United rotates, of 14,902 school-aged 
Saaoans {5^19 years), 57*9 percent were born in the U*S«, and 42*1 percent 
born in Kastecn or AMrican Saaoa* In California, 61*8 percent were born in 
the United States* In Hawaii only about one-half of 8ai»oans (50* 2ft) were born 
in the United States* These figures Indicate a strongly bicultural student 
population* Furthersore, regardless of place of birth, Saxioan 70ung people 
straddle two cultures* The strong culture of the Saaoan hCHne and the culture 
of the American school give conflicting messages to Sanoan youth in aany areas 
of behavior* 

The bicultural context sanifests itself in a number of ways* Many 
scholars (e*g*. Mead, 1969; Seui, 1983; Shore 6 Piatt 1984), have documented 
patterns of behavior among Samoan children which are appropriate in the homes, 
but inappropriate at school* And, conversely, patterns of behavior learned at 
school that are inappropriate within their family settings* These differences 
cause confusion and conflict both at boie and at school* For exaaqple, newly 
arrived Sa)K>an students uy appear to their American teachers to be shy or 
uncooperative* Prom a Sumoan point of reference, their behaviors are highly 
correct-^neither 'showing off*^ in front of adults nor incurring shame by 
responding incorrectly* Whereas creativity, competition, individual response 
and individual problem solving are encouraged at American schools, 
experiential learning, group problem solving^ and learning by exact rote are 
stressed in the Samoan hccae and church (Seui, 1983)* Adolescents who choose 
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to ini4?propiriat« r%mpoM% for •ithftc contMt say find tbttsalvM in faallinl 
conflict or in acadtnic and social difficulty. In Saaoan faailiaa, all 
siblings hav« laportant rasponsibllitias for care of younger brothars and 
sistars. Tbasa dutiasr ccnbinad with crowltd housing conditions say uka it 
difficult for Saaoan studants to study at hOM. 

Migration also interrupts s^y Saaoan ecbcol children's educaticKi. 
Approxiaately 47 percent of Saaoans enumerated in the 1980 U.S. Census 
reported a different residence in 1975. Alsost a quarter lived in a different 
state or abroad (i.e.r Saaoa) five years previous to the Census. 

Teacher and parent orientation . Teachers in school systeas serving sajor 
Saaoan settleaents reported to Study staff that little in-service training on 
Sanoan culture is available to theiB. They indicated a noed and desire for 
acre inforaation on Sanoans. Sanoan parents are likewise lacking infonaation 
about Aaerican schools* Often they are unfaailiar with Aaerican school 
systems, grading procedures, and the school's expectations for their 
children. Many reported that they are reluctant to approach teachers because 
of language barriers. 

Sanoan parent involvement in their children's educations has begun to be 
encourag*^ in some ochools. A parent advisory board for the State of Hawaii 
Bilingual/Bicultural program has been mandated and small parent**training 
groups are provided through local social service agencies. Evidence froco 
group meetings and family interviews for this Study suggest, however, that a 
large gap in understanding still exists between Samoan parents and American 
schools. Participants in all four Ccomunity Conferences strongly voiced the 
need for Samoan parent involvement and training in education. Informants and 
Conference participants in Hawaii expressed the addition^il concern that 
negative stereotypes of Samoans which hinder Samoans in the workplace may also 
affect school and teacher attitudes toward Samoan students, hindering their 
academic and social achievement. 

In all Study aites^ Samoan church and community leaders voiced concerns 
about juvenile crime and drug use. Although these latter problems are beyond 
the scope of the present study/ they merit further investigation of their 
relation to eaploymentf training and educational problems. 
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S Moan Youth and itork 

Youth untsplcyatnt is a ccoplax pcobltm vbich haa a strong ia^ct on all 
disadvantaged populations* Asong Saaoana, with thair high anaaployaant rates, 
lack of training £or the 0«S« labor Mrketr and large proportions of young 
people lacking adequate educatimr the situation ia especially severe. In 
1980, 21 percent of Saaoans in the labor force between the ages of 16 and 19 
were unesployed (U.S* Census, 1980) • Zn California the rate was 30 
percent — double the California average for this age group. In Hawaii 19 
percent of Sas»an youth ware unezaplc^ed at that tlae, double the statewide 
rate foe the age group* (See Table 20, above.) 

A December 1978 State o£ Hawaii report, "Hawaii's Youth in the Labor 

Force,"* found that, in April 1975, unefl^lpyaent aiong Saaoan youth was the 

highest of any ethnic group in Eawaii~79«3 percent—ccopared to the general 

population's rate of 26*5 percent. Aaong the 20-24 year group, Saxoan 

unexployment was second highest at 21.2 percent compared to 12.2 percent for 

all groups. As this Hawaii youth efl^loyment report indicates, Sasoan youth 

uneiqployaent Buat not be viewed in isolation, but in a relation to other 

prc^lesia experienced by disadvantaged young peoples 

In general, youth who are disadvantaged in the job 
market tend to be disadvantaged in other areas; they 
often have low educational attainment and achievement, 
are eaotionally troubled, present disciplinary 
problems (have higher than avernge school suspension 
rates) and lack social skills. CP* 43) 

The following statements of some of the Samoan young people regarding 

their e:cpec:ience8 in seeking emplcyment reveal the difficulties they face. A 

young man, a high school graduate with soae college, who migrated from Samoa 

in 1978 told study staffs 

Just being Samoan is a problem in finding work. I can't 
get a job here in Hawaii; the kind of jobs they give me are 
always low level work. I can't go back to Samoa because 
there are no jobs for us there. For '«Jiose who have not 
graduated froai college # there is nothing there. 

A 19-year-»old girl coonenteds 

Ifherever I go, as soon as X tell them X am Samoan, they 
step back. They are pretty nice until you tell them you 
are Samoan. 
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k young U.S. Ktmy v^tux&si reporttdi 



Z ean*t £/jkl any good paying jobs. Z aa a ▼ttaran* Z ba^a 
applied tor aairaral jobc, but nothing como through yat. Z 
vaa in tha Any for thraa year a. Lika aany young Sawoanay 
wa ara ali^ya in artiUary training. Mhan va cca» out, va 
can't find work vith that type of training. 

An 18-*yaar-old high achool drop--out living with hia aothar# an unascployad 

haad of houaaholir atatadi 

Zt would ba niea to hava aoata kind of training that would 
taach mm akilla. Z dro^ad out of school and hava no 
ok ilia. Z look for workr but no aora jobs. Thay can not 
hira sa. 

School counaalora and 9om atudanta tbaaaalvaa raportod that aany Saaaoan 
young people, aapecially those froai lower incoae Saaoan faailiear lack goal 
orientation or even awaremaa o£ career poaaibilitiea open to than In the 
United States. School counselors reported that Saaoan youth ^^rperiance veal 
feelinga of hopelessness after high school. They are unfniliar with the 
steps neceesakry to obtain jobs or pursue careers and they lack role aodeliu 
These youth often expressed career preferences for jobs their parents bold, or 
for the military. Low^incom youth are unable to turn to parents for guidance 
since the job aarket often is equally inaccessible and unfamiliar to their 
elders. 

Youth eaplpyaent and training programs, such as the Student Youth 
Esployaent Proyraa and Job Corpa, appear to be utilised by Saaoan young 
pei^le. These prograas provide a verifiable work experienM for aany youth 
for whom barriers to obtaining first esployaent are particularly high, but 
they are only one step in the direction of liQ>roved eaployaent opportunities 
for Stao&n young peqple. Zn Saaoan youth ^soetings held for this 8tu4y, young 
people indicated that Summr Youth programs which gave them experience in jc^s 
they were interested in pursuing later were the most valuable to them, but 
that few had had such opportunities. As one unemployed young pmrnon who had 
participated in a Youth S:;:ployaent Prograa as a recreational aide stated to 
Study staff, "Summer youth jobs with training in those menial jobs are no 
training. Zt is just closing jobs for Saaoans. But if it*s an office job, it 
opens the mind.* 
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Saaoan youag p«opl« at* largely unlnfonMd about othar option* for 
training and eaployMnt asMistanca, tueh as appranticostaip prograss and 
private and public vocational training cantars outaida of high scboola. Thay 
ara also not avara of the variety of vocational training oi^rtunitias 
availabla vfaan thay enlist in the araed forces. 

Por both young aigrants f root Saaoa and Saaoan youth born in the United 
States r sociOQConottie disadvantages and educational and eqployaent 
difficulties point toward a continuing and growing need for services asong 
Saaoans in the Oi.:;ited States. The following chapters suggest ways in which 
these needs sight be aet- 
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This eb^pttr of the Btport prtsonts two sajor policy rccoMMndAtions for 
OmgrMS following 2ro« th^ major findings of the Study. Prograsnatic 
racooMndationa asra aada in tha naxt ohaptar. As notaiS in pravioua chaptata, 
the findings and racosoendationa praaentad in thia Report have been reviewed 
and aj^roved aenbara of the Study* a Advisory Board and by participants in 
the three local Coanmnity Conferences. 

Findings abcnit the unique socioeccMMadc situation of Aaerican Saaoana in 
the United Stataar their needa, and the aervicea currently available, indicate 
a clear need for intervention. Findings obtained from all phasea of the Study 
of Unesq^lpyaent, Poverty and Training Reeda of AMrican 8aBK>ana reinforce this 
contention. Aaerican Sanoana reaiding in the United Statea have special, 
unset needa. The projected future situation of the population indicates that 
this rapidly growing population of will continue to be it riak. 

Purtheraore it appears that current and future needs of Aaerican Sataoans 
cannot be mtz by existing service delivery systeas. Based on the United 
States* historical <^lig£i«.ion to Aaerican Saaoans, federal intervention is an 
easential and appropriate rwaady for the unique problems faced by Aaerican 
SAacians living in the United States. 

The Heed for Federal Intervention 

Current Weeds 

The special difficulties faced by Aaerican Saaoans reaiding in the United 
Statea aet them apart from other populaticma in the United Statea. They 
exhibit problems in diaensions beyond those generally aasociated with other 
impoverished pc^lationa in the United States. Acrording to most indicators, 
however f the aagnitude of probleas facing Aaerican Saaoana is greater than 
that encountered by other disadvantaged groups. Coeqpared to other groups in 
the United States, they are at greater riak of living in poverty a^kl/or 
experiencing higher rates of uneqploynent^and educational deprivation. 
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Ttkm findings dttailod in thm previous chapter have dMOoatrattd that high 
proportions Ct£ Soaoan^ liva in poverty. In 1980 thay ashibitad tha lowaat par 
capita IneoaNis of any anua»ratad Canaua group. Iiarga faailiaa and tha 
pvoportim oi dapandants ti> potantial vaga aamars raaolt in a 
dis^rqportiojuata nuabar o£ Saaoans ralyiag on public assiatanca. Saaoana hava 
tha loMst bi9h school coasaation catas anong Asian and Pacific Islandar 
grovqps and collaga graduation satas ara ona«-third thosa of tha ganaral U.S. 
ropolationc Kor hava Saaoana kean abla to obtain aqual accass to tha labor 
■arkati a disprpportionata nuabar ara unnqployed. Furthar, thosa Saaoans who 
are ai^loyad ara found ovarvfaalaingly in low status occi^ations. 33ia af facts 
of poverty and unaq^l^OMnt ara ccopoundad through aany Gaaoans* significant 
problaas in using tha English language effectively. 

Saaoans in tha United States experience a nuaber of barriers to eaployaont 
that aafce it particularly difficult for tbaa to partic^te effectively in 
local labor aarketa* Structural barriers to a^plcyaent are coapounded by 
cultural and environaental factors* 

Like other groups in the United states, Sasaoant;* eaployaant is affected by 
national and local unnployaent ratas, ojapetition within sectors of the labor 
aarket, and educational and certification requiroaents. Salatively low levels 
of educational attainaent and Bnglilsh language proficiency exacerbate the 
difficulties for Sasoans seeking es|^loyaent» Probleas associated with lack of 
experience and training appropriate to tha U.S* job aarket, poor job search 
skills, and ineffective prograa designs have the aultiplicative effect of 
precluding Saaoans frca gaining access to aost current es^lc^aent and job 
training services. 

Many Saaoans lack inforaation or are aisinforaed about occupations and 
i^ustries in which eaployaent opportunities aay exist. Many — and especially 
the large nuat era of young peqple — coae to the job aarket without any 
significant work experience. Their job-seeking skills are liaited, as is 
their knowledge of eiQ>loyers* expectations for eaplpyees or about appropriate 
eaployee behavior. These' factors can further exacerbate the discriaination 
that Saaoanc face in soae locales. 
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Futiu:» da 

Study data dMonstrate that tha problems currantXy axhibitad by Sasioaaa 
will continua Into tha future* Oaaographic factors^a taXativaly young 
p:^n;Klati<m, eoatinuing to osg^zi^ncQ high birtb i:ata8**indicata that tha 
proportion of vaga aarnara to dapandanta will raaain low In futura yaara* 
7hia# In turn, af facta tha futura incidanca of povarty* Pindinga frcs tha 
Study indicata that Sanoana ara not aaklng drasatic in*<»roada into local labor 
aarkaU* Aa a conaequanca, it aaasa that tha diaprc^ortionataly high lavala 
of poverty ara likely to <»>ntinua« 

Saaoan coaauni^ leadera and paranta, educatorar and aocial aervice 
providers all report that Sasoan youth are not generally auccaaaful in 
achoola* Available data indicate that thay experience high truancy and 
acadaaic failure ratea and drop Cit froa achool in appreciable nuabera* 
Uneo^plpyaent aaong young Saaoana ia tvice the rate for youth in the United 
States aa a whole* 

Coapetition in local labor aarketa where Saaoans reside will reaain high* 
other aigrant groups are repreaented in high nuabara in California and Hawaii 
with whoa Saaoans r in saaller nuabera and with aore liaited netwocka and 
influencer will have to vie for even low atatua and low paying jobs* 

Unless young Saaoans receive sufficient training and educationr they will 
reaain at a disadvantage in labor aarketa that are beccaing increaaingly 
ccapetitive* Unfortunatalyr the evidence indicates that they do not or cannot 
effectively utilise exiating eaployaent and job training resourcea* 

laplicationa for Service Delivery 

The available evidence indicatea that the preaent and future needs of 
Saaoans residing in the United Statea cannot be effectively ut by exiating 
aervicea* Chapter III of thia Report docuaenta the failure of aany existing 
prograas to gear aervicea to the preaent or future needa of Saaoana* 

Sanoana are a nuaerically saall population* In all localea where they 
reaide, Saaoans conatitute only a saall proportion of the population, 
accounting for 0.2 percent, 1*5 percent, and 0*1 percent of the California, 
Hawaii, and Washington populations, respectively* In aost caaea, data 
specific to Saaoans have not been kept* They are ifrequently aubauaed under 
the category "Asian and Pacific lalander," a practice irtiich can effectively 
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sack tha prassing ntods of AMtican Saaoans bacauM of tha ralativaly bishac 
•ociaX and aconoalc status achiavtd by far aoro nuMrous Asian and Pacific 
Island groups. 

Saaoans tond simply to ba orarlookodr sinct thay do not appaar in 

sufficient nussbars aaong clients of any agoncy to aaka thair opinions fait. 
Qpacial programs for Seaoans, if iqplaaantad at all, ara dtc^pad bafora othar 
budget priorities, the relatively snail sise of the population and scarcity 
of Saaoan-specif ic data aaka tbe Urget population 'invisible* in aany cases 
and negatively affect program design and c^raticos. 

The Study found that personnel in existing services and program knov 
little about the unique aspects of Saaoan culture and tradition. Research 
indicates that there have been few outreach efforts, and only isolated 
attempts to hire Saaoan program staff or to increase Saaoan participation in 
programs. In part due to these failures r local Saaoan ccsDiunitias lack 
knowledge about the range of existing services. Consequently r Saaoan 
participation in mmnv existing intervention prograas ie lev. 

Only a small number of Saaoan cosaunitybased agencies and organisations 
either provide services or act as advocates for the needs of American Saaoaus 
in their locale. Since these communi^based organisations are relatively 
new, they do not have stable funding bases. They have suffered as cut-backs 
in available funding have increased coa^etition for existing resources^ 
Other, acre established programs and agencies have higher probabilities of 
securing continuous funding. The resulting instability of funding interrupts 
the continuity of prograas local Saaoan community agencies can provide. 

Statutory Reco<^nitton of Aaarican Saaoans in the United States 

Becomaendation It TO assure a sustained # long*tera programmatic focus on the 

needs of American Saaoans living in the United sutes, 
statutory recognition of their special history and needs is 
required at the federal level. 

Responsibility for protecting the people of American Samoa, their culture, 
and their ways of life has been eiq^ised from the outset of American 
Saisoan-United States relations and continues unaltered to the present. A long 
line of historical precedents^-policies designed to protect the American 
Sanoan~bas testified to the United SUtes* commitment to maintenance of its 
trust rfsponsibilities to Samoans. 
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The historical c««p<Muiibility of the United States for Aaericen Seaoe is 
based on both law and oustoai* In 1834 the United States joined with Great 
Britain and Geraany in exercising authority over Saaoa and 15 years later 
accepted sole "rights* to the eastern Saaean islands (Leibowits 
1980t227-»229) • In 1929, the Congress, by joint resolution, officially 
recognised the 1900 and 1904 territorial accessi<»is by the chiefs, teerican 
Saaoa becaae an unincorporated territory of the United States and its 
residents i«ere afforded the status of United States nationals. That joint 
resolution, vesting all pomr over AaMtrican Sasoa in the President of the 
United States, remains in force today. (Senate Joint Besolution HO, 70th 
Congress, 2nd Sees., 45 Stat. 1253, 1929). (See sore detailed discussion in 
Chapter IZ.) In order for the United States governmnt to Met its historic 
responsibility toward Saaoans who have cone to reside in the United States, 
the Study reccssMnds that statutory recognition of Aaerican Saaoans be granted 
at the federal level. 

Findings of this Study indicate that actions sust be taken to aeet the 
unique needs of Aaerican Saaoans residing in the United States. Saaoans 
living in the United States are clearly at greater risk of social and econooic 
disadvantage than other groups. They are experiencing high incidence of 
poverty, unesployaent, and educationeO. deprivation. There are strong 
indications that these diffictilties will continue into the future and that 
existing programs cannot aeet their current or projected future needs. 
Purthezaore, the United States governaent has an obligation to these pec^le 
that is based on long-standing historical and legal precedent. 
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Ig>lications of Statutory Recognition 

Statutory recognition by Congress to Aaerican Saaoans residing in the 
United States would be a critical first step in addressing the severe probleas 
experienced by Saaoans in the United States. Statutory recogniicxon would 
serve as a catalyst to focus attention on the Saaoans* plight. Once statutory 
recognition is achieved, a nuaber of other events could systenatically follow. 

Host iaportantly, the current invisibility of Aaerican Saaoans would 
diainish. Saatoans would becoote visible as prograas began to keep records on 
the nuaber of Saaoans served and service utilisation could then be analysed 
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accurately. Onca sarvica utiliMtioa pattarna ara aatabliahad, nacasaary 
changes in aarvica dali^rary ayttasa could ba wda to anaura adoqpiata 
participation. 

A sacond conaaquanca o£ statutory racognitioo w^ld ba tha dasign of 
programs to asset needs of local Saaoan cosssunitias* As aainatraaa assplpyMnt# 
training # and social aenricas prograaa bacaaa aware of the needs of 8a»oans# 
service delivery systras could be adapted to Met those unique needs. Also# 
statutory recognition, and attendant funding, would increase the nuaber of 
progreao designed apecifically for Sasoans. It is also anticipated the nu&ber 
of bilingual Sajeoan professionals would increase as a raault of these progr^. 

Granting statutory recognition to AMrican Saamns living in tha United 
Statea helps Congress fulfill its historical and legal obligation toward 
AMrican Saaoans. Statutory recognition would Man the continuation of the 
Uiiited States exercise of its trustee role for AMrican Sa»oans# a role 
formlixed by treaty between the two nations. 

Set^'Asides Dnder Job Training Partnership Act 

Recccoaendation 2i JTPA set-asides for AMrican Saaoana are needed for both 

existing prograas and to encourage the developMnt of 
Sanoan-specific programs as well. 

The second Mjor policy recosMndation is based on Study conclusions 
related to the particular needa for job training and related eiplcyMnt 
services aaong SaMans residing in the United States. Thin policy reccoMnds 
that set-^asides under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) be granted for 
AMrican Saaoans. These set-asides should ccmstitute a new fund# not a 
further division of existing Title IV Mnies. 

Study findings fron all sources indicate that current e^ployMnt and job 
training prograM are not meeting the needs of local Saaoan coosiunities in the 
United Stateo. There is atrong conaensus among Samoan communities and staff 
of eiq;>loyMnt and training program that# as presently ia^leaented, local 
prograM funded under JTPA do not Met the needa of the ujority of eligible 
Samoana living in the United States. 
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A nuab«r of factor* sp«cifi«d in ths dtsi9n of th<t Act and as^ts of 
various local prograa designs pravant sisaabla nusbart of Saaoans froa 
participating in JTPA-fundtd prograas in thair coassunitics. Training prograa 
oparators, for axaapla» voicad tha qpinion that fisad coat contracting and 
lack of stipends rasultad in fawer Saaoans racaiving services under the Act. 

iBPlicationa of JTPA Set-Asides 

Ones Aaerican Saaoans in the United States receive statutory recognition, 
they could becoae eligible for the Hative Aaerican 8«t-aside8 mtdec the Job 
Training Partnership Act. Set-asides would serve to focus attention on the 
high uneaployaent rates experienced 1^ Saaoans as well as i^eir lover rates of 
participation in existing eagployaent and training prograas funded under JTPA. 

JTPA set-asides tiould require en^loyaent and training prograas to 
exaaine Saaoan needs. Due to this enhanced visibility, eq?loyaent and 
training prograas would begin to track Saaoans receiving services. Once 
Saaoans' utilisation of prograas is tracked, changes in progr^^ structure can 
be Bade that liprove program participation and outcoeMS as needed. 

It is anticipated that set-asides also would result in the developaent of 
efforts aiaed directly at eliainating aany of the barriers to ei^loyaent 
Saaoans currantly face. There is general consensus aaong Study participants 
that set-asides under Title IV of the JTPA would increase the nuaber of 
Saroans served by existing enployaent and training prograas as well as 
facilitate develoF<wnt of prograas designed specifically for Saaoans. This 
opinion is held by aesbers of the Study's Advisory Board, local Saaoan 
coaaunity leaders, local service delivery personnel, and aany others 
knowledgeable about esployaent and training progress in areas where Saaoans 
reside. (See Appendix A for participant profiles.) As is the case in 
existing Title IV program, perforaance criteria, goals, and program designs 
can be developed that are appropriate for the Saaoan population. 

If Aaerican Saaoans becooe eligible to receive JTPA set-asides it is 
expected that Saaoan cooaunity-based organizations would have acre iapact on 
the design of local esployaent and training prograas. In soae cases, these 
Saaoan organizations aay operate prograas specifically designed for Saaoans i 
in other cases they aay work jointly with other aainatreaB ea5>loyBent and 
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txtiniog programs f undtd undtr JTPA. Swoan coaaunity^basad organii^atiOQS 
could aaka a critical contribution through thair us^ar standing of Soaoan 
nays. Xnovladga o£ Sawan cultura and traditions could ba usad in vha dasign 
of programs to anbanca tha Samoan participation in tbasa programs ansi tha 
outcoeas o£ thair participation. Currently^ fev esployxsant and trainli;^ 
programs are ai^ara of tha Samoan cultura and traditional avon tmmr programs 
try to acc ogmpda ta thasa diff arancas whan tbay attaapt to sarve Sasoans. zt 
is axpactad tha JXPA safasidas will halp ramady this problam. 

Legal Requiraaants for Statutory Recognition 

The Library of Congress has rendered an opinion on the constitutionality 
of statutory recognition for American Samoans (memorandum dated June 1, 1982 
froca American Law Oivision# Congressional Research Service^ Library of 
Congress) • This opinion is summarised here. Zt appears that the federal 
courts would uphold the constitutionality of Cos^re-is granting statutory 
recognition to American Samoane residing in the United States. This legal 
opinion holds that statutory recognition for American SaGoans# siBiilar to the 
status granted American Indians r Alaska natives f or Hative Bawaiians would be 
within Congress* power. 

Both statutory recognition^ e.g.# Native American status^ and set'-asides 
oi^er JTPA aj^ar to be legale as long as Congress addresses the standards of 
case law related to Federal Indian law. The legislative history must state 
the reasons for actions chosen by Congress. The following cases defined 
applicable standardsi Horton v. Itencari — 417 U.S. 535 (1974) i Delaware Tribal 
Business Commission~ 437 U.S. 73, (1977) i Worcester v. Georgia~ 31 U.S. (t 
Pet.) 515 (1832)1 0,8. v. Kiqama~ 118 U.S. 875 (1886yi and Board of County 
Commissioners v. Seber~318 U.S. 705, 715 (1943) . 

Morton v. Ma near i and Delaware Tribal Business Commission decisions affirm 
that treatment of Indians does not violate the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. Worcester v. Georgiia and D^S. v. Kagama define federal trust 
obligations. Board of County Comoissioners v. Saber def i^ies federal and 
tribal historical roles that could apply to legislation for American Samoans. 

Morton V. Hancari set the standards by which courts should judge statutes 
granting special treatment to Indians. The standard specifies that affording 
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«ptci«l status to Aasrican Bmmomm Is pormissibls, • « as long as ths 
sptcial troatMnt can b« titd to tha fulfillMnt of Congrass* uniqua 
obligation tovard tha Indians. « « This standard raquir as that Congrass, 
wfatn lagislating in Indian (or AsMrican Saaoan) affairs and axarcising its 
trust rasponsibility, should datanaina that Indian (Aaarican Sasoan) intarasts 
will ba protactad by tha lagislation in qpiastion. 

Following Horton v« Hancari and ralatad easasr Congrass is anablad to 
grant spacial status to AjM^rican Saaoans* Tha courts can ba aspaotad to 
uphold tha lagislation, providad it is tiad rationally to tha unique 
obligation of the U«S« toward its Aaarican Saaoan trustees* 

Any statutory recognition for Aaerican Saaoans residing in the United 
States (e*g*, Native Anerican status* or JPTA set-asides) must apply both in 
Hawaii and the United States Kiinland. Due to the circular migration patterns 
aaong American Sanoans in the United States r the continuity of services would 
be interrupted if American Samoans only in Hawaii or only in the continental 
United States were singled out for statutory recognition. Nhereas statutory 
recognition for Native Hawaiiana was afforded only to residents of Hawaii, a 
consensus exists among Samoans, educators and service providers that all 
Ai&erican Samoans residing throughout the United States be granted statutory 
recognition* 



^Alaska Natives were recognised as wards under guardianship of the United 
States in Alaska Pacific Fisheries v* United States ^ 248, U^S* 78 (1918). 
Native Bawaiians received recognition in the He<^tart Bconomic Opportunity, 
and Ccwiunity Partnership Act of 1974 (Public L. 93-644, 88 Stat* 2291, 93d 
Cong., 2nd Seas.), and the Native American Programs Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 
2324} . 
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V 

PBOGRMAUITIC RBCOIfl1BIDASIQ0B 

BaMd on th« four ujor findings discusMd in Gbaptsr III and ralattd to 
Utt polioy rtcQsmndations prauntad in Chapter ZV, tba Study aakaa four 
recocBMndationa for pcogran davalopatnt deaignad to addraaa tha problau of 
poverty, unM^loyaant, and lack of training anong Saaoana in tha Unitad 
Stataa. Thaaa prograsmatic raconndationa should ba of intaraat to 
govarnaent policy aakera and program provldara at all lavala. 

Thaaa four racoiORondationa hava baan diacuaaad by officials, aarvico 
agency raprasentativaa, and Saaoan participants at tba thraa Conunity 
Conferences held in the aite coastunitias and approved by tha Study* a Adviaory 
Board. 

Due of Census Data 

Recooaendation li Any programatic decisions baaed on 1980 U.S. Census count 

should take into account Finding 1 of thia report, that 
there is evidence o£ substantial undercount of Saaoans. 
The 8aaK>an coanumity ahould be involved in the planning of 
future Censuses. 

SaaK>an8 were officially enumerated aa a separate Censua group for the 
firat tiaM In the 1980 U.S. Canaus. FrcQ the beginning of thia Study, the 
Saaoan conaunity expresaed c<^ern that the 1980 Cansua alssed large numbers 
of Saaoans, citing language probleas, aisunderstaDding of the purpose of the 
Census, and the highly aobile nature of the Saaoan population. Ihia Study *a 
evaluation of the 1980 Census found evidence that 10 to 17 percent of SaaK^ana 
In the U.S. aay not have been onuaerated. Hhile not a^ high as the undercount 
eatiaated by Saaoana in the aite coaaunitiea, it la navertheleaa aubatantial. 
Coammity leaders argue that undercounta were especially large in localea of 
major Saaoan aettleaent, the very areas where they are aoat in need of 
services. 
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This Stiidy has OMd 1980 Csnaus data to daaonatrata socioMOAMic trandt 
and lavala of naad asofi9 tha Saaoana in tha Qnitad Stataa. Bacauaa of 
intarnal validity ehacka of tha data on tboM Saaoana anuMratad, Adviaory 
Board sasbars and Coawinity Confaranoa rapraaantativaa agraad that, although 
tha Cansua s&ay not reflact tha praciaa aagnituda of naad in abaolista tanair 
thaaa data accurataly raflact tha araaa of ralativa diaadvantaga axpariancad 
by 8aj»ana in tha Unitad Stataa. 

Only whan tha 1990 Canaua data ara tabulated can tha actual astant of any 
1980 undarcount of SaBoana ba datatainad aUtiatically. Until that tiM, 
hovavar, 1980 Ccnaua data are likaly to ba uaad by policyiaakara and prcgraa 
plannara to aaika daciaiona about allocation of rasourcea and aarvica datign 
for Saaoana* Tbn poaaibla undarcount afaould ba Ukan into considaration in 
thaaa daciaiona. 

Coi^rad to tha ganaral population and oost aalactad groups r tha 1980 
Cansus found Sasaoans had high incidanca of povar^r lo^ par c^^ita incoM, 
high dapandance on public assistance, high unaaploymantr and ai^^loyxMnt in 
jobs with low pay and mobility, indicating that Saaoans ara eligible for n 
vide variety of aervicas. These Census data can apprc^riataly be used a 
basis for decisions about types of services and prograu and the apecif Ic 
segments of the Sasoan population moat in need of specific services. However, 
if absolute Census figures are used by publically-funded prograns such as JTPA 
and e^>lpy»ent services progress to aatiiuite the nunriber of individuala to be 
aerved, and to therefore allocate resourcesr Saaoans may be unfairly 
disadvantaged. Service delivery plans based on 1980 Census figures aay not 
accurately reflect the actual nuabers of Saaoana living in specific 
coaaunities, nor their proportion in the population. 

An additional uncertainty in the nuaerical daU pertaining to Saaoana in 
the Onited Stataa ia continuing aigration f roa Aaerican Saaoa to Hawaii and 
th^ aainland. Sheae ui^redictable influxea coabinad with high fertility rates 
aaong Saaoan woasn sake population counta quickly obsolete^ if not unreliable. 

tnie ccaaunitiea* contention that Saaoans were undercounted in 1980 has 
already begun to create concern that the 1990 Canaus will replicate a aurvay 
in which the Saaoan coaaunity does not have ccmfidance. To avert auch 
^ probleas, future Censuses should be planned in conjm>ction with Saaoan 
coaaunity leadera, involving reapected representatives in the planning 
procaas, information dissaaination, and execution phaaea o^ the aurvay. 
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IteccKMndatiOQ 2t Prograos should draw aora a£faotiTaly on Saaoan cultata and 

uaa Sas^oan staff aora widely in providing training and 
aarvicQS for AMffican Saaoans, both in program sacking tha 
t ganaral population that hava Saaoans aaong thair potential 

olimits# and in prograas that priaarily sanra Saaoans# Tha 
specific needs of local Saaoan couaainities should be 
considered in planning the nature and scope of services and 
In choosing a aodel for service delivery* 

Saaoan Access to S^gvicea 

This Beport has presented evidence deaonstracing tiiat Saaoans are not 
utilising social, e»plOiaent# or training prograas designed for the general 
public at a level proportionate to their need for these services* 
S#aoan«*specif ic prograas or prograa coaponentSf particularly with respect to 
focus on eaplpyaent and job training, are scarce and subject to vicissitudes 
in fur«ding» rm9 aainstreaa prograas are aaking the special outreach efforts 
necessary to recruit Saaoaisis into their prograas* Because of their unique 
cultural, educational and eaplpyaent background, prograas designed for other 
minority populations are rare^ appropriate for Saaoans* 

Most prograas in ia^cted locales do not aeasure either Saaoan 
participation in their prograas of their success* Thus they cannot assess the 
need for Saaoan«*focused services or Saaoan staff because no reliable records 
indicate the level of Saaoan participation or interest* 



Ose of Saaoan Bilingual Staff and Saaoan Culture 

Prograas vhich do esqploy Saaoan paid or volunteer bilingual staff 
experience substantially higher levels of Saaoan participation than those 
ifhich do not ^Ipy ^taaoan staff* Study research found indications that not 
only do prograas vhich eaplc^ Saaoan staff and consider Saaoan culture in 
prograa design attract aore Saaoans, but they are aore effective with their 
Saaoan clients* Por exaaple, greatest success in actually placing Saaoans on 
the job was reported bst bilingual eaployaent prograas* 

Service prograas should draw aore effectively on Saaoan culture, use 
Saaoan cooniunity networks, and e^q^loy Saaoan staff if they are to affect 
outreach to Saaoans* Prograas serving a general pcqpulation that includes 
Saaoans should consider ifiqE>leaenting Saaoan-^oriented cosqponents. The few 
prograas priaarily serving Saaoan populc^tions cannot aeet the existing needs* 
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CcHMinity Conforancc participants suggost, Curtli«r# tbat if Saaoan 
oomnity Mabars aotivtly partioipata in all phaaas ot prograa daaign and 
iapLuaantationv it will anaurc that SaaoanA ara infomad about and support tha 
prograaa. 

Maad Ibr a Varlatv of Sainrica Modala 

Nhila tha cooioaconoalc indicators suggast that, on tha whola, Saaoans 
M^ariance savara unaqployaant and povarty, tha dagraa to vfai^ givan 
individuals shara in thasa axpariancaa aay vary substantially* English 
languaga profieiancy variaa uidaly aaong Saaaoans in tha Unitad Statas, as doas 
familiarity with tearioan cJLtura and social bahavior. Iianguaga constitutas a 
aubstantial barriar to mtplosrmnt aaong oldar Saaoans and naw arrivalsi 
youngar Saaoans ara likaly to hava s highar leval of English profieiancy. 
Depth of scciosconcaic disadvantaga also dif fars faaily and by loeala* 
Saaoans in Bavaii as^rianca highakr lavals of pover^ and unaqployMnt than 
thosa in California. Discriainntion is saldoa idantifiad as a major problra 
in California or Washington, but is raportad by tha Saaoan ccaaunity in Hawaii 
* as ona of tha strongest barriars to tsqployaant. 

Bacairsa of thesa variations in tha Saaoan populaticMi and in the service 
context, no one model for service delivery can be recoaaexsded for the Saaoan 
population as a whole. Rather, aodels should be chosen based on prograa goals 
and resources and the needs of prograa clientele. Por example, Saaoans with 
some previous work experience and proficiency in English can take advantage of 
aainstreaa emplpyaent and training programs even when no Saaoan-speciflc; 
services are provided. Saaoan-specif ic programs, on the other hand, are 
better able to address the needs of individuals«~especially recent 
migrants^who need cultural orientaticm before entering mainstream programs or 
the American workplace. Xhe unique bioultural position of the growing cohort 
of young Saaoans and their difficulties in American public schools and in 
accessing their local labor markets suggest that programs targeted 
specifically toward youth may be especially needed. 

She variety of service delivery models described in the concluding section 
of Chapter III, above, demonstrates that there are several strategies through 
which skill and training services can be exterded to the Saaoan population. 
Vehicles are already in place in the impacted locales id^ich can bo adapted to 
meet the needs of Samoan youth and adults. 
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Co— anlty Cooptr»tion 

Cr«dtion of ctv prograas, •sptoially traiaing progruui requiring a larga 
investMnt for tquipc^nt or facilitiM^ say ba iapractical whara tha Sasoan 
cliant populatiooa is ralativaly saaXl. Joint vanturas battraan Bainstraaa 
prograas and Saaoan program vbich distributa Tatioua sanrica cc^pmanta aaong 
agancias aoat abla to dalivar tha sarvicas offer an cfficiant and af factiva 
Mana for aarvica dalivary. In«*kind contributi^ia of offica apaca to Sanoan 
organisations by local iiulti^aarvica cantara and public agancias and 
subcontracting outraach and raf arral sarvicas to Sasoan organisations for JTPA 
training prograss ara axaaplos of craativa options found during tha Study* 

Saaoan aultisarvica cantars aight ba craatad in localas with largar' 
populations. Such cantars could provida diract sarvicas as wall as 
cantralisad outraachr inforaation, and raf arral for tha aainstraaa prograas 
aost suited to Saaoan naads. 

Whan local cooaunity laadars participate in planning and davalopaant of 
service prograas^ tha eternal delivery systaas work in coordination with 
ccaaunity structures, rather than in opposition to or competition with thea. 
By reinforcing the respect and authority of traditional Saaoan laadars, 
comunity-dasigned service prograas contribute to Integrity of faaily and 
kinship networks, an especially l:^'/ problaa with respect to Saaoan bicultural 
youth* 

Coaaunity and School Linkages 

Recoanendaticm 3x Educational policy aakars aust work to strengthen linkages 

between Aaerican schools wd training prograas and Saaoan 
cosnunitias. Model parent orientati<m prograas should be 
developed that foster batter understanding aaong Saaoan 
parents of tha expectations of Aaerican educational 
institutions* In-service training focusing on Saaoan 
sociology and culture should ba aade available to staff in 
school districts and prograas in which Saaoan youth are 
enrolled. 

Saaoan young people are having difficulties in Aaerican schools. They 
have higher than average drop out and failure rates. School teachers, 
training prograa instructors, counselors, adainistrators, and Saaoan parents 
all argue that isolation of the schools froa the coaesiunities contributes to 
these problems. Znforaation and understanding is urgently needed by parents 

O 
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•Ad tcbool ptrsonMl alikt. Sucan paxMts art imfaailiar with attandaaca a&d 
grading policiest coutm optioMf aad sdiool aotivitiat. Xianguaga problaas 
say m apQ un d paranta* inauffioiant koMltdga of ohannala for coaaunicatiiig 
with adalnistratora and taadiara* lha scarcity of tearican Saaoan paraonnal 
in tha aotaoola sakaa commication baticaan paronta and achoola difficult* 
Culturally appropriato bahavior for youth diffar widaly from tha boM to tba 
achool anvironaant, causing faailial aa vail aa acad^c straasas. 

Saaoan youth ifould banaf it if school porsofunl vara infomad about Saaoan 
history and cultura. Taachars and counsalors should ba avara of valuas and 
bahaviora axphasisad in the tons that ara not congruant vith the aspecations 
for behavior at achool. Teachers of Aaarican Saooan students rarely 
ccapr abend the ccmflicting aessages Saaoan youth nay recieve. Teachers 
interviewed for this Study esqpressad interest in learning about their Saaoan 
students, but <mly in rare inatances vas in-service training on Saaoa or 
Saaoan Aaericans available to thta. 

Xiack of conunication between schools and Saaoan cooaunitities has 
fostered aistrust and aisinforaation about Aatrican schools on the part of 
Saaoan parents and children and aisuederstanding and negative sterctyping of 
Saaoan children on the part of school personnel. 

Both schools and coaaunities are confident that thesa probleas can be 
solved if concrete r autually^agreed-i^on prograas for inforaation and 
understanding are developed. The fev existing scbool-^ccanunity cooperation 
prograas can serve as aodels for these efforts. The success of these projects 
vill depend in part on availability of aore systeaatic inforaation on Saroan 
students* acadwic and social difficulties, so that pr^lem areas can be aore 
clearly identified and acad^cally and culturally appropriate solutions 
developed. 

Many aspects of these educational needs lie outside the purview of the 
Oepartaent of Xisborr nevertheless they are inextricably tied to iiqproveaent in 
eiqplpyaent status and urgently require attention. 
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SMOflMndation At CloMt ti«t botimtn •docation and vork Mttings OMd to b« 

Costwed for Sraoan yoath in thm UniUd States, txosplary 
p^ograas sbould ba davtlopad which link devalopMnt of 
oaraar awaranaaa and vocational training in aacoadary 
aohcola. Tha labor naada of local aaplofara shoold ba 
considarad in progtrau foataring skills davalopMnt and job 
awaranass aaong SaMan youth. 

SaMoan youth in tha U.S. bava difficulty gaining accase to local labor 
amrkatSf typically axperiancing highar rataa of unaaqployaant than youth of 
othar groups. Bacausa tha Saaoans living in tha Unitad Statas and Bai^aii arc 
a vary young and rapidly growing population, youth ai^loyaant problass can ba 
ajqpactad to grow unlass intarvantion is undartakan. Saaoans will continua to 
support sore individuals per working parson than tha average for tha general 
Anerican public. These factors cosid>ine to aake youth wplofgmnt a crucial 
ccsponent to future social and econosdc progress for the Saioan coaaunitiea in 
the United States. 

Many Saaoan youth leave high school unprepared to enter the labor force. 
These young people lack autrketable akills, knowledge of the local job market, 
and icb search stratei^ies. Although culturally-related en^oyBent barriers 
such as language facili^ are not as strong for younger pople as for their 
alders, youth appear to experience eaployaent discrininatico even nore 
intensely than older adults. 

Efforts to draw deeper tiea between schools and work settings must be 
carefully designed with the cooperation '^f the Sa»oan coanunity so that they 
draw on these young people's unique skills and perapectives aa well aa 
promoting skills appropriate for the projected local labor narket. 
«..jK>nstration prograns which link career awareness and vocational training in 
secondary schools with the labor market of local ea^loyert should be initiated. 

Sasoan youth are not participating in proportional nuabera in 
apprenticeship programs and ccMunity coUege training programs. Although 
Samoans make uae of scm youth employment programs, especially Su»er Youth 
Bmployaent, existing public and school programs appear insufficient either to 
alleviate isnediate problems of high youth uneaplpyaent anong Samoans, or to 
address the serious need for improved job opportunities for Samoan youth in 
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thtt AMcioan «ockpUc« over th« longer ftm. Th« prerequisites of mm of 
thoM progriM, MpeciaUy tl^ oiutrent JTPA progcaasr militate egainet 
participation by 8awan youth, of vhos lack sufficient English 
proficiency, acad^c skills, joh search skills, and labor aarket inforaation. 

8€SoaR--oriented prcgraas, or^ at ainiawta, special consideration of Saaoan 
needs and probless, are required, if the unacceptably high rates of Sanoan 
youth uneaplpyaant are to be rcd^dced. Interventim with Sasoan youth should 
be designed to aeet the varying needs within the population. Sosm Saaoans 
require English language training and others, irtK>se basic English skills are 
fairly well developed, would benefit frosi training in cominic^tional 
strategies for the workplace. Xn^school prcgraas should include vocational 
and career guidance and labor aairket inforaaticmi assessMnts of skills and 
aptitudes; and, where possible, hands on work experience or interntdtiip job 
training. Following these training and assessaent activities, Saaoan youth 
will be fully tdnaibled to particit^te in and benefit froa job search skills 
training. 

Many Saaoan youth appear to have little future orientation. They lack 
awareness of career options available to thea in the United Statesi they do 
not know how to plan for their careers. Saaoan youth who aspire to higher 
education and professional careers hnve insufficient knowledge about college 
financial aid and the acadeaic planning necessary to pursue higher education. 
They are ignorant of services that can assist thea. These are cultural as 
well as acadeaic probleas and can only be successfully overcoae through direct 
prograaaatic intervention, designed for and with the Saaoan population. 
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Study findings and raccnaMndations darive, in part, ixm tho par-> 
spectivas and infoxxoation aathared during fialdirork in aach of four araas 
of concentratad Sazooan residence — greater Honolului the Los Angelae-Long 
Beach area, with addition2d infozxoation from Orange and San Diego Counties; 
the San Francisco Bay area; and Seattle-Taccoa — and the responses to initial 
findings reported back to service agency professionals and the Samoan 
ities in the first three of the abo^e-'naz&ed metropolitan areas. In each 
community the broadest possible spectrum of opinion was sought , including 
Seuaoem coomunity leaders r representative Samoan families, Samoam youth in and 
out of school, staff of agencies providing sesn^ices to Samoans, and bilingual 
Samo2m profession2tl staff* The three cocmnmity conferences drew participants 
from all these constituencies ; public and elected officials were invited as 
well« These activities are described in greater detail in the section "Methodo- 
logy" in Chapter I, above • 

Contacts during Fieldwork 

Samoan community representatives^ individuedly interviewed (total 167) 

Matai (chiefs) 28 

Ministers 23 

Local scholars S 

Professional athletes 2 

Other leaders 5 

Families 73 

Bilingual professionals 31 (aloo enumerated among service providers, below) 

Group meetings within the Samoan cTOnmunities (total meetings 63) 

Entry meetings 4 
General meetings 2 

Leaders meeting 2 SEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Q C3iturch meinber meetlngB 17 
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Youth aectings 



17 



Church youth 2 

High school ttudants 5 

College students * 5 

dropouts 1 

Street gangs 1 

General . 4 

WocQen*8 seetlngs 8 

Senior aeetlngs 6 

Parents aeetlngs 1 

Bilingual service providers 4 



(Los Angeles) 
(Los Angeles) 



(SeatUe) 



In addition, in one site (Honolulu) field staff appeared on a radio show 
to take call in questions and discizss the Study. 

Service providers and policy makers^ individually interviewed (total 79) 



Human services 15 

Youth services 1 

Itmaigrant services 1 (Samoan) 
Kelfflure/public 

assistance 6 (2 Samoan) 

General services 7 (2 Sasioan) 

Justice sesr^ices 4 

Youth corrections 1 (Saxaoan) 

General justice 3 (1 Sia&oan) 

Educational services '22 

principals & vice 

principals 3 U Saxaoan) 

Subject teachers 9 (4 Saisoan) 

ESL teachers 6 (3 Samoan) 
Bilingual/biculturai 

program staff 1 (Saiooan) 

Classroom aides 1 (Samoan) 
Career/academic 

counselors 2 

Employment fi training 25 

JTPA fi SYEP 4 

Vocational training 6 (2 Samoan) 

Employment 8 

Emploment 6 training 6 (1 Samoan) 

Samoan ccosmtmitybased 
organizations 



Congressioiuil staff 



10 (10 Samoan) 
3 CI Samoan) 

Among these interviewees^ approximately 15 percent, distributed in all of the 
primeiry service areas, were in policy-making positions. 
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Ccanmnity Confarence Pfurticipants 



Ccnaminity Oonferencas wtre hold in Honolulu, Los Angelas, and San Franciaco. 
General attendance (total 108) 

Honolulu 38 Samoans 72 

Cos Angeles 44 Hon-Samo«ins 36 

San Francisco 26 

Saaoan cocinunity leaders (total 47) 

Matai (chiefs) IS 
Ministers 16 
Cooiauxiity organiza- 
tion leaders 16 (representing H different community-based organizations) 

Service providers and policy aakers (total 49) 

Human services 16 

Immigration 1 
Veterans' services 1 
General services 8 

Justice services 2 

Educational services 9 

Es^loyznent £ training 6 

JTPA i 

Employment 3 
Vocational 

training 1 

PIC 1 

Public officeholders 
^ staff 3 

Congressional staff 1 
Gubenatorial staff 1 
City Oounciliaan 1 

project representatives (total 24) 

Study staff 15 
Advisory Boeord 9 

Other (total?) 

Scholars 3 

Kedia professionals 2 

Labor union staff 1 

Attorney 1 

^ Note: Socae individuals appear in xoore than one entry above « 
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TABUS B-1 

PfiOJBCTEO SAHOAH POPOZATION OF TEB UNZTBO STATES t 1980-2000 



Average 

Projection Other Annual- 

end Year Total Hawaii California States Iiwrease 



Projection It 












1930 


46,000 


15,500 


22,000 


8,500 


— 


1985 


53,500 


18,000 


25,500 


10,000 


1,500 


1990 


62,000 


21,000 


29,500 


11,500 


1,600 




72 000 


24 000 






O AAA 


2000 


84,000 


28,000 


40,000 


16,000 


2,400 


Projection ZZ 












1980 


46,000 


15,500 


22,000 


8,500 




1985 


65,000 


22,000 


31,000 


12,000 


3,800 


1990 


92,000 


31,000 


' 44,000 


17,000 


5,400 


1 ooc 


1 OQ nnn 
J.4(7,UUU 




Ox, svv 


*yA AAA 

24,000 


*V AAA 

7,400 


2000 


182,000 


61,000 


87,000 


34,000 


10,600 


Projection ZIZ 












1980 


46,000 


15,500 


22,000 


8,500 


— 


1985 


64,000 


21,500 


20,500 


12,000 


3,600 


1990 


86,500 


29,000 


41,500 


16,000 


4,500 


1995 


115,000 


39,000 


55,000 


21,000 


5,700 


2000 


143,500 


50,900 


71,000 


27,500 


6,700 


Projection IV 












1980 


46,000 


15,500 


22,000 


8,500 




1985 


64,000 


21,500 


30,500 


12,000 


3,600 


1990 


84,000 


29,500 


40,000 


15,500 


4,000 


1995 


107,000 


36,000 


51,000 


20,000 


4,600 


2000 


131,000 


44,000 


62,000 


25,000 


4,800 


Projection V 












1980 


46,000 


15,500 


22,000 


8,500 




1985 


65,000 


22,000 


31,000 


12,000 


3,300 


1990 


89,000 


30,000 


42,500 


16,500 


4,800 


1995 


119,000 


40,000 


57,000 


22,000 


6,000 


2000 


159,003 


53,500 


76,000 


29,500 


8,000 



Source t B/iyes t Levin, 1983(a). 
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PROJacnOH ASSOfPTIONS FOR SAMOAMS III TBB ONITBO STASSS, 1980-20C0 



ProjMtioo 


Natural 


K4t 




and Vmriod 


2ac£«as* 


IncraaM 


Total 


Ptoittction X 








1980-1985 


3.0 


Hcne 


3.0 


198S-1S90 


3.0 


Hona 


3.0 


1990-1995 


3.0 


Hona 


3.0 


1995-2000 


3.0 


Nona 


3.0 




• 






1980-1985 


3.0 


4.1 


7.1 


1985-1990 


3.0 


4.1 


7.1 


1990-1995 


3.0 


4.1 


7.1 


1995-2000 


3.0 


4.1 


7.1 


Pro^ Action HI 








1980-1985 


3.0 


3.8 


6.8 


1985-1990 


3.0 


3.3 


6.3 


1990-1995 


3.0 


2.8 


5.8 


1995-2000 


3.0 


2.3 


5.3 


Pr o") ion TV 

A A W J WW 1* AWU A V 








1980-1985 


2.8 


3.8 


6.7 


1985-1990 


2.4 


3.3 


5.8 


1990-1995 


2.1 


2.8 


4.9 


1995-2000 


1.7 


2.3 


4.0 


Pcojactioo V 








1980-1985 


2.8 


4.1 


6.9 


1985-1990 


2.4 


4.1 


6.6 


1990-1995 


2.1 


4.1 


6.2 


1995-2000 


1.7 


4.1 


5.8 



Sourc«3 BmyM 6 L«vlnr 1983 (a). 

Motet Satas ara anpliad at tha mid-^point of each period, are average annual 
increaae in percent, and total »ay not equal bub of natural increase 
and sigration because of rounding. 
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TABLE B-3 

FOUu ESTIMATES OF" THE ANNUAL SAWAN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 1951-1980 



Ye»r Estimated Population, using growth Assumptions 

Different 1951 bases Net Nat- 

Mi- Bipth Death ural 
I n III IV gra- Rate Rate Increase 

tion 



1951 


1,200 


1,634 


2,249 


3,039 


408 


.045 


Q0Q3 




1C52 


1,657 


2,106 


2,743 


3 561 


408 


045 


00Q3 




1953 


2,131 


2,596 


3,255 


4,101 


408 


«045 


.0093 


.0357 


1954 


2,621 


3,103 


3,785 


4,661 


408 


«045 


.0093 


.0357 


1955 


3 129 


3 628 


4 334 


5 241 


AC\R 

•tvO 








1956 


3,654 


4,171 


4 902 


5 690 


1 161 


0436 


00Q3 




1957 


4 959 


5 493 


6 249 


7 063 


1 161 








1958 


6,308 


6,859 


7,641 


8,436 


1,161 


.0436 


.0093 


.0343 


1959 


7,722 


8,295 


9,105 


9,978 


1,161 


.0436 


.0065 


.0371 


1960 


9 189 


9 783 










.UU09 




1961 


10^710 


11,325 


12.196 


13 134 


574 


042 






1962 


11 671 


12 308 


1^ Pin 


lA Iftl 






nnnK 
.UuD9 




1963 


12,666 


13,325 


14,259 


15,265 


574 


.042 


.0065 


.0355 


1964 


13,697 


14,379 


15,346 


16,387 


574 


.042 


.0065 


.0355 


1965 


14,793 


15,470 


16,470 


17,548 


574 


.037 


.005 


.0320 


1966 


15,817 


16,545 


1,%578 


18,689 


877 


.037 


.006 


.0320 


1967 


17,211 


17,962 


19,028 


20,174 


877 


.037 


.005 


.0320 


1968 


18,649 


19,424 


20,524 


21,707 


877 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1969 


20,085 


20,894 


22,026 


23,244 


877 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1970 


21,584 


22,406 


23,573 


24,827 


877 


.035 


.005 


e030 


1971 


23,118 


23,964 


25,166 


26,458 


1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1972 


25,592 


26,463 


27,701 


29,031 


1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1973 


28,139 


29,037 


30,311 


31,681 


1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1974 


30,763 


31,687 


32,999 


34,410 


1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1975 


33,465 


34,417 


35,768 


37,221 


1,758 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1976 


36,247 


37,227 


38,619 


40,115 


1,926 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1977 


39,283 


40,292 


41,725 


43,267 


1,926 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1978 


42,409 


43,448 


44,924 


46,512 


1,926 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1979 


45,629 


46,699 


48,219 


49,854 


1,926 


.035 


.005 


.030 


1980 


46,573 


47,652 


49,186 


50,834 


• • 4 


• • • 




• • • 



Source: Hayes & Levin, 1983(a). 

Note: Census dates used were September 25 for 1951, 1956, and 1961, 
November 21 for 1966, November 3 for 1971 and April 1 for 1980. 
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TABLE B-4 



ESTlKftTED UNOERCOUNT OF SAMOANS IN THE 1980 UNITED STATES- CENSUS 





Estinated populations. 
Different 1951 bases 


using 


• 


I 


11 


III 


IV 


Estimated population, September 25, 1951 


1,200 


1,634 


2.249 


3,039 


Expected population, April 1, 1980 




4/ |D94 


AO IfiA 


50.834 


Enumerated population, April 1, 1980 


41,948 


41,948 


41.948 


41.948 


Difference between expected and enumerated 


4.625 


5,704 


7.238 


8.886 


Percent of expected population 


9.90 


12.0 


14.72 


17.48 


Implied coverage (percent complete) 


90.10 


88.00 


85.28 


82.52 


Implied growth rate (average annual percent) 


12.97 


11.90 


10.83 


9.85 



Source: Hayes & Levin, 1983(a). 
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